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VERBAL INTERVIEW FEHAVIOR OF A SELECTED GROUP 
OF EXPERIENCED, PRAOTICING COUNSELORS 


By 


Janes Clenent Northrop, Sr. 
August, 1970 

Chairmen: Dr. Janss 1. Lister 

Major Department: Counsolor Baueation 

This study examined the verbal interview behavior of a group of 
Practicing counselors with teaching and practicum experiences. 
Response patterns vere investigated in relation to counselor variables 
of age, longth of precticun; teaching, and counseling experience and 
conpared with similar studies of (a) verbal interview behavior of 
forner teachers in various stages of counselor preparation and (b) 
practicing counsolore without, practicum, 

Subjects were 25 counselors in the NDEA Institute designed to 
prepare consultants to counselors held at the University of Floride 
in 1968-69. Responses from a 10-minute seguent from taped interviews 
selected by applicants es cheracteristic of their counseling in their 
respective settings were classified by judges trained in the use of 
the Mapted Porter Scale (APS). This adaptation of the Porter systen 


of counsslor attitudes and response use contains Evaluative, 


vi 


Interprative, Supportive, Probing, Understanding, Infornation-giving, 
and Attending categories. 

1 Ratio anslysos for significance of aifferencs tetwesn proportions 
of response use wero conputed for subgroupings of those counselors above 


and those below the mean of each of the four demographic variables of 


age, length of practicum, teaching, and counseling, snd for verbal 
response proportions found in similar studies using stuiente in various 
stages of counselor preparation and practicing counselors without 
practicum preparation as subjects. Arcsin transfornations vere nade 
‘to compute the intercorrelations anong variables of response use and 
four counselor demographic variables and for the computation of the 
multiple regression equation. 

‘These experienced, practicing counselors used probing and under 
standing responses most frequently and exhibited a high frequency of 
verbal participation during the interview. The stepwise miltiple 
regression equation anelysis indicated thet length of teaching experi~ 
ence accounted for 29.6 per cent of the variance in use of attending 
verbal behavior of these counselors. The addition of the variables 
of age, length of practicum and length of counseling accounted for 
over 47 per cent of the variance in use of attending responses in the 
interviews examined. 

% Ratio analyses indicated thet older counselors made fever 
interpretive and attending responses while using understanding and 
Anformation-giving responses more frequently than the younger group. 
Counselors with longer practicun used interpretive and.probing 
Tesponses more frequently and infornation-giving and attending 


responses less frequently than those with shorter practicum. Counselors 


vid 


with more experience tsed evaluative, supportive, and atte: 


ng 
responses more frequently and understanding responses leas frequently 
‘than did the group with less experience. 

Compared with pre-practicun subjects, this group used understanding 
vesponses more and probing and evaluative responses lesc frequently than 


did students during counseling practicum. These oubjec 


used under 
standing responses less frequently and probing responses nore frequently 
than did post-practicum graduate students. Compared with counsslors 
without practicum, these subjects were significantly higher in under- 
standing and lover in interpretive and supportive response use. 

These counselors exhibited a response pattern most closely 
resembling that of post-practicun students in counselor education, 
while appearing to change slowly by providing more information, being 
loss interpretive, and increasing in their use of probing responses in 
counseling in the field. 

There may be an optimum length of practicum beyond which nogative 
effects upon the behavior of the counselor in the interview might 
@evelop. Counseling in the field my serve to develop sore facilitative 
response patterns, particularly through consultation with another pro- 
fessional in counseling. Certification requirenonts night best be 
based on results of studies of interview behavior of counselors with 


and counselors without a teaching background. 
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CHAPTER I 
‘INTRODUCTION 

The question of the relationship of the background of the counselor 
to his professional functioning is one of the central topics in the 
professional counseling Literature, The development of the counseling 
profession has been largely centered around the school setting as the 
euploying institution with the result that the profession hes been sig- 
nificantly affected by those sane educational institutions. 

The National Defense Education Act of 1958 provided for the pro- 
fessional preparation of counselors who would function in schools, 
prinarily vith the purpose of locating talented young people who could 
enter programs in higher education, become prepared, and assist the 
United States in offsetting the leg in technology felt when the USSR 
launched Sputnik in 1957. School administrators endorsed teachers who 
‘they felt most Likely could perform this function after graduate edu- 
eation in counseling. Those sano administrators subsequently employed 
the counselors upon their return and were therefore central in the 
administration and supervision of the activities of those counselors in 
the school setting. 

Counselor education prograns received former teachers to prepare 
as counselors. Beyond observing the sane requirenents as set for other 


students in order to enter graduate programs, the faculty of counselor 


education programs apparently influenced very minimally the bet 


aouree or euploynent of persons entering and graduating from the pro= 
fesaioral preparation in counseling. 

Research in the ares of the relationship of the counselor ag a 
Person and his funetion in the counseling position included studies of 
Personality, theoretical orientation, effect of full or part-tine study, 


totel length of preparation and roles and duties assumad by the couns 


im the guidanee progran, Differences betweon counselors ani teachore 
and between counselors and administrators in role, personality, and 
attitudes were investigated. Increasingly, the question of the neces- 
sity or desirability of a background of classroom teaching and the effect 
of thst background on the behavior of the comeclor becane inportant: 
aroas for investigation, 

With the support of counselor education programs contained in the 
1958 NDEA Act, significant lengths of supervised counseling practiouns 
have been included in en increasing muber of the professional prepars- 
‘tion prograns. ‘The practicun progran became @ process exporience which 
was assumed to effect changes in attitudes and ways of relating as well 
as developing techniques. The preparation progren becaue more effective 
if it could be assunad that when the counselor moved from the scadenie 
setting to the school sctting, his attitudes and ways of releting 
becane nore facilitative. The effect of the counseling practicum, then, 
became another pertinent point to exanine in terms of its effect on the 
function of the counselor in the school eetting. 

Past experiences in a professional setting end process experiences 
in profeseional preperation both very Likely affect the attitudes and 
ways of relating to others in an educational setting. Honea, two 


important areas of investigation related to the determination of the 


competency end functioning of the counselor in an educational setting 
ere those of the effect of a teaching background and the effect of the 


practicum experience, 


Need and Trportance 


While one night infer that the critical question is one of the 
actual behavior of the counselor, the positions taken with regard to 
the desirability or necessity of teaching experience for school eoun- 
selors have been largely those advocating this type of background. 


‘This is the position which hes appeared to affect the certificution 


requirensnts for counselors. Exployers of counselors, such as princi— 
pals, directors of guidence and superintendents, as well as counselor 
educators, appear to be divided on the necessity of a classroom 
teaching beckground for a person to be an effective counselor in an 
educational sotting. 

Lister (1969a) reviewed the research on the effects of the back- 
ground of toaching end practicum experience on the behavier of the 
counselor and proposed that increased research attention te given to 
‘this question. Coen (1961) and Hoyt (1963), among others, have called 
for research on the issue of the effect of teaching experience on the 
functioning of tho counselor. 

Increasingly, the counseling profession, through the Anerican 
School Counselor Association, the Association for Counselor Education 
and Supervision, and the Anerican Personnel and Guidance Association, 1s 
being called upon te participste in the endorsement of cartification for 
eounselors, Additional information as to the relationship of teaching 


experience and practicum to the actual behavior of counselors in 


counseling should assist in the selection and retention of graduate 
students in counselor edueation prograns. 

Most studies examining the effects of the practicun experience have 
utilized counselor education students es subjects. The fev studies 
using practicing counselors have been those which utilized subjects 
without practioun background, or examined responses to paper-and-penc!1 
surveys of the counselors! attituies, roles, or use of tine. The 
studies of the changes in interview behavior of graduate students in 
counselor education prograns need to be followed by studies of the 
effect of these practicum and pest teaching experionces on the verbal 
interview behavior of counselors as they nove avey from the graduate 
study programs and into educational settings as counselors in the field. 
This should assist in assessing the stability of change brought about in 
interview behavior which resulted from the experience in counselor 
education. 

Background and length, as vell as type, of preparation, including 
practicun, could all have an effect on the behavior the counselor exhib- 
its as he functions in his various roles and responsibilities in an 
educational setting. In a couprehonsive guidance progran, the profes- 


sional staff is cal 


on to relate to others in various roles for 
various reasons. The essential conpstency which counselor is rightly 
expected to demonstrate ie counseling competency, in individual es, well 
as group interviews. ‘This study is concerned with thet counseling 
competency and has not investigated the various other aspects of the 


counselor's behavior in the brosder guidance function. 


Statement of the Problen 


This study exonined the verbal interview behavior of @ group of 
experienced, practicing counselors of varying ages, ell of whom hed a 
background of classroom teaching and supervised practicum experience 
during professions! preparation. It is anticipated that sone utili- 
sation of the results might be made in indicating the directions for 
further research into the effects of ego, professional preparation, 
and teaching and counseling experience on the verbal interview behavior 
of the counselor. 

This study wes designed specifically to investigate the following 
question. 

What. were the verbal response patterns, made in response to coun~ 
Bele statenonts during actual counseling interviews, of selected 
group of 25 experienced, practicing counselors who had a background of 
teaching and practicun experience? 

‘The study further ineluded the investigation of three sub-problens: 

1. What were the types of counseling interview verbel responses 
of these counselors? 


What vas the relationship between the pattern of counselor 


interview responses end the variables of counselor age, practicum 
length, length of teaching and of counseling experience? 
3. How did these patterns of interview responses compare with 


those patterns observed in studies of pre-practicum, in-practicum, and 


post-practicum graduate students in counselor educstion, and practicing 


counselors without practicun experience during professional preperation? 


onaPreR It 
REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Fev studics which exanine the actual verbal counseling behavior of 
experienced counselors were found in the literature. Most studies which 
Anvestigated verbal behavior in the counseling interview used graduete 
students in various stagen of completion of the professional preparation 
Progran as subjects (Hopke, 19645 Schoch, 1966). Sone studies used 
attitude surveys during in-service prograns in counseling preparation 
(Kirk, 1956) or ao follow-up studies of counselor attitudes after pro- 
fessional preparation (Munger and Jonson, 1960} Mongor ot al., 19635 


Rochester, 1967, 1970; Rochester and Hopke, 1969). 


other studies appeared to focus on the dasue of tecching background for 
counselors as a requiresont for eertifiention or on the effect of 
practicun experience and classroom teaching on the interview behavior 
and altitudes of the graduate stuient dn counselor education or of the 


practicing counselor, 


Literature pertaining to this issue end the study of tha behavior 
of counselors is reviewed in the following order: (a) certification 


roquivenents and teaching experience for counselors; (b) effect of 


theoretical erientation end length of experiences on the therapautie 
relationship; (c) the Porter system of counselor attitude and behavior 
classificetions (4) sone variables encountered in investigating eoun- 


seling interviews; (e) roles in counseling; (¢) studies during practicuns 


(g) part-time, full-time, and length of study investigations; (h) post 
practicum studies; and (i) studies of practicing counselors without 


practicum. 


Certification Reauirenonts and Teaching Expertence 


Most of the published Literature concerned with the background of 
teaching for counselors presents the opinions of those who educate or 
employ the counselor or the opinions of the counselors or teachere with 
whon they work, While these opinions may be based on valid experience, 
Little research has beon published which eoncerne itself with the 
effect of teaching experience on the actual counseling behevior of the 
counselor who completes his professional preparation and is employed in 
an educational setting. Certification requirements have generally 
upheld the opinions favoring this type of background and have not been 
based either on the evalustion of the performance of counselors without 
teaching experience or on research which exenines the difference which 
may exist betwoon those with end those without teaching exparience. 
While one might question the validity of requiring teaching experience 
in order to becone certified ss a counselor in a school setting, partiou- 
larly where the requirenent is not based on studies indicating the neces- 
sity or even the desirability of this experience in terme of the counseling, 
the requirenont generally reneins. 

Tooker (1957) noted that nost states required teaching experience at 


that time and noted that @ couns ¢ of all an educator." He 


or is "firs 


concluded that a first requirement therefore should be that a counselor 
should have proparation and success in teaching. MeCully (1961) reported 
‘that, in 1960, 34 states and Washington, D.C. hed mandatory certification 
requirenents for counselors. Thirty-three of thase required teaching 


experionce. Lister (19692) points out thet in 1967, 48 states, 


Washington, D. C. and four outlying areas had mandatory certification 
requirenonts and that a valid teaching certificate vas required by virtue 
ally all. Tairteon states end one outlying area appeared not to hold this 
as an ebsolute requirement. Dudley and Ruff (1970) report that, in July, 
1969, of the 50 states, six had no specific teaching requirauent, three 
accepted sone form of experience as a substitute for teaching, and all 
others required at least oue your's experience as a teacher for certifi- 
cation as @ counselor. 

Hudson (1961) presented opinions supporting teaching as a require- 
ment for school counselors and reported that, in 1956, 97 per cent of the 
Ponnuylvania counselors responded that teaching beckeround helped then 
in their duties as counselors, Hoyt (1961) very strongly advocated 
teaching experience ax a background for gounseling in schools. Two 
years Inter he noted the implications of the use of "desirable" as 
opposed to "essential" in taking a position on the issue of teaching 
experience and called for research on the relationship between teaching 
experience and counselor functioning (Hoyt, 1963). 

Rossberg (1963) eumsrized the pros and cons on requiring teaching 
experience for counselors and raised the qusstion of the effect of the 
requironent on research, He noted that certification requirements ere 


based on hopes to raise sts 


nderds and thereby exert an influence which 
restricts tha supply of counselors without teaching experience. He 
suggests that this increases the difficulty with which experimentation 
and research into the differences between functioning of counselors 


with and 


80 without teaching backgrounds can be carried out. 


Investigators began to conduct surveys of the opinions of those 


related to the proparation and euployzent of counselors. Frederickson 


and Pippert (1964) reported the results of a survay of superintendents, 
principsle, and guidance directors in Massachusetts and concluded that 
this group favored teaching experience background for counselors. 
Peters and Thompson (1968), surveying school superintendents as to 
their views tovard counselor preparation, noted that sone felt that 
sone people becane counselors without "sufficient" teaching expericnse 
The authors noted that many superintentents felt more teaching experi- 
ence should be required. The superintendents fooused on the praguatic 
aspects of the dutias of counselors and, while noting individual coun- 
seling as having top priority, appeared to take a position that teaching 
is a prerequisite for successful execution of the duties of a counselor. 

Rochester and Cottinghan (1966) surveyed counselor educators and 
found them almost evenly split (yes - 43% and no - 52%) on the teaching 
experience requirenont. They also presented tvo tables hich cumarize 
the reasons reported as favoring and opposing the teaching experience 
roquirensnt end note the positions of some of the better known writers 
in the field of counseling. 

Several researchers have taken the question to counselors them 
solves and to teachers and principals with whom counselors mist work 
most closely. Wilson (1969), a counselor himself, reports that the 
results of a survey of counselors and teachers in Illinois indicate that 
‘both counselors (70.9% of respondents) and teachers (84.4% of those 
Fesponding) felt {t yas imperative to have teaching experience in order 
to counsel in the elementary schools 62.4 per cent and 82.1 per cent, 
respectively, favored teaching background for counseling in the junior 
high school, and 50.5 per cont of the counselors and 65.8 per cent of 


the teach: 


's fevored the teaching background for counseling effectively 


on tha secondary level, 
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Hopper et al. (1970) surveyed counselors without a background of 
teaching experience and their principals as to ratings of performance 
in guidance functions. Ratings indicated better-than-average initial 
counselor acceptance by teachers, aininistrators, parents and students, 
with the degree of acceptance being greater after they had counseled 
for avhile, Principal ratings end self-ratings differed as to initial 
acceptance by other counselors and students and indicated below average 
acceptance by school psychologists and social workers, A majority of 
these principals indicated they would recommend to their school beards 
‘the hiring of a counselor without teaching experience. Peterson and 
Brown (1968) surveyed 49 counselors with and 49 counselors without a 
‘background of teaching experience, Thoy found no differences in the 
perceptions of the two groups when asked, after eight weoks of employ- 
nent, to report on relationships with others in the school. 

Ricker (1969), in 2 journal published expressly for practicing 
counselors in educational settings, sunnarized the views of many who 
have expressed thonselves on the question of teaching experience for 
counselors end proposed that counsslors themselves mist becoms concerned 
and involved in the question, He noted that the 1964 American School 
Counselor Association Statement (1964) places responsibility on coun 
selor educators for the selection snd removal of counselora from the 
professional preparation programs. White and Forrest (1968) noted that 
the seme publication (ASCA, 1964) includes no statenent as to the 
requirenent of teaching experience for counselors. ‘These authors 
further propose no teaching experience requirensnt for counseling and 
Present @ model for a preparation progran, In a parallel statement, 


‘the Aesooietion for Counselor Bixeation end Supervision (1964) indicates 


" 


that candidates for counselor preparation may be dra from a varioty 
of undergraduate and graduate backgrounds as well as fron a variety of 
eccupations, 

None of thase studies or articles examine the relationship between 
the teaching experience and the setual counseling behavior of the coun 
selor in the educational setting. Principals ani othera who enploy 
counselora have not had much opportunity to compare counselors from 
backgrounds other than teaching with their present steft of counselors 
who have @ background of teaching experience. Those school adminis- 
‘trators who endorsed teachers for preparation as counselors under the 
NDEA Act of 1958 and committed the school systen to re-employing these 
forner teachers, now certified es counselors, might find themselves 
hard-pressed to support any-position other than one favoring a teaching 
background. They are themselves concerned with the difficult end tims 
consuming task of administration ani generally do not have the knowledge 
of psychology end the dynanics of the helping relationship which would 
assist in the evaluation of the effectiveneas of the counselor in the 
interviey, It ds understandable then that the school administrator's 
evaluation of the counselor's function is besed on the total guidance 
Tole and function and not on the counseling behavior of the counselor. 
The school administrator would more likely be fanilier vith results of 
‘the counselor's behavior which are nore visible and which are enhanced 


by 2 background of vorking in the educational setting. 
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Effect of the Theorstical Orientation snd Length 
‘of Exparienca on the Therapeutic Rolationait 


The counselor in the individual and group interview is more psy- 


chologically and therapeutically oriented than is the teacher, even the 


teacher in a guidancs role. Counseling interview skills and techniques 
generally were developed from the franovork of psychotherapy. ‘The 


counselor, however, is more concerned with the developr 


it of the young 
person than vith a nore therapeutic restructuring of personality or the 
troatnant of severe enotionsl disturbance, In addition to the experi- 
ence of the supervised practicum, the preparation program for counselors 
considers various theories of personality, peychotherapy and counseling. 
Early writing and investigations into the relationship were oriented 
toward psychothorapy. 

Tyler (1961) suggests the concept of “mininun change therapy” when 
Giscussing the individual interview in counseling. "Therapeutic 
counseling" is used by Porter (1950). It also appears that studies of 
counseling have utilized systems sintler te thoge used in investigating 
poychotherapy. 

Early studies by Fiedler (1950a, 1950b) examine the concept of the 
ideal therapeutic relationship and differences in view of that reiation- 
ship, according to tho theoretical orlentation as woll es expertise of 
the therapist. Expertness in this ease was apperently the length of 
experiences as a therapist and vas not determined by independent measures 
of effectiveness in applying a partiowlar theory. In an investigation 
of Poychosnalytic, non-directive end Adlerian therapists, ke found they 
id not differ in describing the concept of the ideal therapeutic rele~ 


tionship. He notes that the ability to daserita such a coneept 1s 


3 


Probably a function of expertness rather than allegiance to theory. 
Tn the second study, Fiedler found thet when tapes of sessions con- 
ducted by experts and non-experts were judged, there vere important 
dimensions which differentiated experts from non-experts, essentially 
those of the ability to understand, to communicate with and maintain 
rapport with the client. 

Heine (1953) asked 24 clients, eight from each of thres therapists 
from Psychoanalytic, non-directive, or Adlerian orientation, to sort 
120 statenents having to do with favorable or unfavorable changes in 
client functioning. Sixty of the statenents related to technique and 
60 to therapeutic atmosphere. He found support for ths findings of 
Fiedler relating to the expertness of the therapist. 

These studies began to shed sone light on opinions and positions 
held in terns of therapeutic concepts. Studies were needed which 
examined the more developnentally oriented counseling relationship tn 
the school setting. Ways were nested to investigete the relationship 
between the less clinically oriented counselor and the young person in 
education, 


Porter System of Counsclor Attitude 


‘and Behavior Classificatior 


Porter (1943, 1949, 1950) developed the Tost of Counselor Attitudes 
(PICA) which appears to utflize much of the system of patterns of coun- 
selor responses as discussed by Snyder et el. (1947) and is based ona 


elient-centerad orientation. Porter readily adnits his bias tovard the 


sherad theoretical position vith which the name of Carl Rogers 


ds so notably connected (Rogers, 1942, 1951, 1961}. Porter writes: 


1% 


My concern with the non-directive or client-centered 
hypothesis in psychotherapy is plainly apparent, but 
the book is organized in such « way that readers who 
wish to increase their acquaintance with a client- 
centered orientation can do so while others nay 
Feallly disregard this aspect of the material (1950, 
p. ix). 


Therefore, there are obviously distinct theoretical assumptions 

which underlie the development of the Porter Pre- ani Post-test of 

Counselor Attitudes. This paper-and-poneil type attitude scale is 

@osigned to datornina the patterns of reaponssa a counselor chooses in 

Fesponse to a statenent supposedly made by a client. Porter indicates 
Experionce has suggested the hypothesis that reorgani~ 
zation of the disturbed personality will take place 


more readily when external intervention 4s at a ninimm 
and self-exploration is at a maximm (1950, p. 173), 


end 
The student is advised of the ever present denger of 
projecting his ovm difficulties, values end attitudes 
onto the client (1950, p. 1), 

and further 


‘The techniques or skills which the counselor employs 
are expressions and implenentations of his attitudes 
just as surely as the responses of the elient consti~ 
tute expressions and inplementations of the latter's 
values and perceptions of reality (1950, p. 1). 

Porter also presented an organizational plan to analyze the verbal 
interaction in the interview. The utilization of the types of counselor 
attitudes which appear to be represented in the PICA as applied to the 
analysis of the verbal responses utilized by the counselor in the inter 
view is referred to as the Porter Interview Analysis Scale (PIAS). Tt 
should be noted that, on the one hand, the attitudes of the counselor 


are inferred by responses to e written counseles statement and then 


assigned to @ category in the system. On tha other hand, the actual 


responsi 


8 of the counselor can be classified according to the eane or a 
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similer syston, This system, or various modifications of it, has bean 
used in most of the studies with which the results of this study are 
compared. 

Sone studies using the Porter system (Porter, 1950) analyzed tapes 
of interviews, both actual end role-playing, rather than the written 
PICA, Hopke (1955) modified the written PICA and PIAS in order to 
examine the relationship between responses to the written Porter Test 
and the taped interview behavior of counselor education students, In 
emmining test-retest reliability on the written PICA only, he found 
correlations ranging from 49 to .74 (Spsermen Brown corrections = .66 
to .85). In en investigation of the relationship between scores on the 
written PICA and types of responses made by stuients in each of three 
counseling interviews and Judged by the author and two other judges who 
wore graduate stulents, Hopke concluded that there is « substantial rela~ 
tionship betweon test performance (PICA) and the classified types of 
responses enployed in actual counseling relationships. He did note the 
wealmesses inherent: in the written test, particulerly that leas pressure 
exists end less threat is posed then in an interview where there is less 
time to consider en appropriate response. Also there are imitations 
Amposed by written statements end responses which leave out expressive 
cues of the actual interview. 

Sterna) (1967) investigated the written PICA for validity and 
reliability using a group of institute enrollees and a group of regular 
session graduate students az subjects. Utilizing the institute group, 
he conparsd responses on the written PICA with counseling interview 


Eat 


‘tapes which wore elas 


by Judges and found a limited but aignificant 


relationship 


ween teated and Judged counselor attitudes. From a test- 
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retest reliability study using regular graduste students, he concluded 
that there vas 2 moderate relationship between tested and retested 
counselor attitudes on the written PICA. Sternal concluded that the 
written PICA is a.sonevhat reliable if not valid instrument when 
compared with analyses of taped interviey responses. 

Kenp (1962), studying counselor dogmatism, concluded that on the 
written PICA, a person has more time to think of the "desired" answers, 
whereas in an actual interview situation the demand for inmediate 
Tesponse caused the counseling students to move tovard more customary 
and genotypical attitudes. Kemp also reported a correlation of .95 
between responses on the written PICA and responses rendonly selected 
from the counseling tepes of these students and judged by two judges. 

It would appear that analysis of interview tapes could give « more 
valid Imowledge of the counselor's verbal interview behavior than that 
obtained through inferring his behavior ty a paper-and-poneil measure. 
In the counseling interview, the counselor is probably more his true 
"counselor self" than he is when he has timo to consider various pos- 
sible responses without the press of the counseles and the latter's 
concerns expressed during the interview. An examination of ectual 
counseling evidently comes closest to what goes on in subsequent inter- 


views and should be 


died when investigating veriables which contribute 


to that interview behavior. 
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Sone Variables Ensountored in Investigating 
Counseling Intervicws 


Role-plaving versus ectusl intervieva.--Several studies reviewed 
herein have investigated role-playing counsoling intervievs in examining 
counselor behavior, Roark (1969), studying transcripts from tapes made 
of the actual and role-playing counseling behavior of graduate students 
and utilizing the Bales interaction system (Bales, 1950), found eur- 
prisingly siniler behavior in the tyo situations. However, differences 
wore found at the .001 level in agreoing, giving suggestions, and 
reflecting, with e tendency to agree more and give suggestions and 
reflect less in actual interviews then in role-playing. At the ond of 
the supervised practice experience, only agrecing and disagreeing 
showed significant differences betwesn actual and role-playing inter- 
views, the counselors tending to disagree less and agree nore in actual 
Antervious then in role-playing. An .O1 level of significance wes noted 
in exploration of feeling, occurring nore frequently in ectual inter- 
views at the end of the supervised experience. 

Effects of teping interview 
interview behavior of counselors in the field, the tape recording hus 


--In researching the actual verbs) 


becone @ standard research tool. Sound recordings have nade date avatl- 
able to research vhich vere not previously available, Not only are data 
made available for initial study, but they remain available for later 
verification and sdditionsl study. Increwsing numbers of research 
projects, particularly in therapy and in the etudy of the counseling 
behavior of couna 


lora-in-preparation, have utilised tage recordings for 


date. 
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The effect on the counselor and counselea of taping a counseling 
seseion does not seem clear as one reviews the literature in this area. 
For example, Roberts and Renzagiia (1965), studying the effects of tape 
recorder-visible, microphone-only-visible, ani hidden-mike situations, 
found that clients made nore favorable self-referenose when they know 
they were being recorded and less favorable when not recorded, and the 
depth of client response varied with knowledge of the recording pro- 
cedure. The authors found that the greatest number of interpretive 
Tesponses occurred whan the taps revorder was present in the counseling 
office and decreased whan only the microphone was present. Frequency of 
interpretive responses decreased further when the counselor did not lmow 
he was being recorded. They also concluded that counsslors tended to be 
ess clicnt-centered whon they know they were being recorded. 

Swanson (1968), studying the use of a tape recorder as a counseling 
technique, found no difference in quality of the relationship or rapport. 
In his study, the interview was tapad for the first half of the session 
and played back and disoussad during the second half, Under thesa eon 
ditions, he found no significant effect on verbalization by counselecs 


when counseles-counsslor word ratio was examined; no effect on the degree 


of counscles self-reference; and no significant effect on direction of 
counselor effectivensss. 

Lamb and Mahl (1956) found a correlation between disturbance felt 
by the therapist when he was being recorded and his feelings about 
Whether he might be conducting therapy differently and his judgment as 
to the effect of taping on tho patient. 


Redlich et st. (1950) found that the elient's ovension: 


negative 
reactions to the taps recording procedure were fleoting unless reinforced 


by the therapict's oym doubt about the procedure, 
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Roulx (1967) studied the psysiological effects of taping on the 
counselor and concluded that his results as well as those of Anderson 
‘and Brovn (1955) supported ths position that taping does pose a threat 
to a counselor, espactally whan the tape 4s to be used in cupervision, 
In this light, one could hypothesise that the counselor's behavior, when 
‘taped, would be in the direction of the supervisor's denends and, when not 
taped, in the direction of the counselor's convictions. If so, it would 
follow that there would be differences in findings during the supervised 
Practice experiences of graduate students in counselor education. Again, 
At becomes important to investigate the actual interview behavior of the 
counselor who is employed in a field setting. 

Gonsistency of counselor interview behsvior.—spparently, counselors 
operate ina sinflar manner during most of the interview tine and over a 
Period of time from early to later interviews. Melloh (1964) reports 
that counselors did not vary significently (p < .10) between early 
(minutes 15 to 17) and late (minutes 30 to 32) selected tape samples, 

Truax and Carkiuft (1967) report no significant differences in 
eounselor response classifications across $0 taped interview samples, 
whether or not the client stateuonts vere included in the segnents clessi- 


fied by judges. They also report that two-minute samples from the middle 


third of the session over a six-nonth period indicated thet the thers- 
pist!s level of accurate expathy did not tend to vary. Four-minute taped 


samples from eve 


fth interview fron therapy varying in length of 


contact from six months to four and on: 


Af years indicated a strong 
‘tendency for the therspists of improved patients to be rated at coneist- 


ently high levels of accurate enpsthy vhereas therapiste of patients who 


shoved deteriation received relativ 


y lower ratings on these variables. 
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The study by Danskin (1955), described in more detail later, found 
consistency over 4 period of tins in roles assumad by counselors during 
the interview. Simllur findings by Spotts (1962), Wharton (1962), 
Gendlin and Geist (1962), Truax ot al. (1962), and Truex (1963) appear 


to support these findings. Further, it apps 


“3 that the therapist's 
level is not significantly contaxinated by the patient's communication 
(Truax and Carkhuff, 1967), From these studies, ons may conclude that 
counselor behavior is generally consistent in a given seseion and rela- 


tively consistent over a series of interviews. 


Roles in Counseling 


Roles assumed by counselors have been studied by Danskin (1955). 


He examined two tapes, early and late, made with a single client from 


each of 15 counsslors. Five university counseling centers were rapr: 
sented. From judges! classifications, he found that these counselors 
spent about eight per cent of subrole time reflecting, 10 per cent dicg- 
nosing, 10 per cont advising, 12 per cent informing, seven per cent 
socializing, and 20 per cent participating. Only one per cont of the 
time was spent in a subrole labeled informetion-gathering, vith throa 
Per cent spent listening, and about 20 per cent in handling appointment, 
testing and cther atministretive detatls. 

Campbell (1962) coupared the results of his investigation of the 


‘ienced counselors with those of Hoffman 


subrole behavior of 24 tnaxpei 
(1959) who made a cindlar analysis of 20 experienced counsslors. Probing 
activity, ouch as asking for eleboration and gathering internation, con- 
sumed 34 per cent of the inexperienced counselors’ tims, while the 


experienced counse} nt 21 per eent of their tins in a einilar 
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manner. Understanding subroles such as focusing and reflecting were 
ascuned 22 per cont of the time by inexperiouced and 10 por cent of the 
tine by experienced counselors. Braluative responses (7 x. 9%) and 
infornation-giving (6% ¥. 13%) wore used less frequently. Infrequent 
use of supportive (the same at 3% for both groups) was reported, and the 


inexperienced counselors used no interpretive responses while the expe: 


enced counselors spent three per cont of their subrole tine in thut way. 
Campbell found that counselors from teaching or administrative back- 
grounds spent alnost twice as mich tine (15.5% y. 8.88) in advising, 
tutoring, and giving information then did counselors from non-toaching 
or sininistrative backgrounds. 

Although these studies of roles assuncd by tho counselor do not uss 
‘the Porter system of classification, there appears to be mich similarity 


boty 


these findings and Porter system investigations of in-practioun 
and post-prectioun interview behavior of counselor education students 
and experionced counselors. Much of the subrole eysten uesd-by Danskin, 
Campbell and Hoffman in the above studies oan be equated with the five 
categories of responses used by Porter and modified ty other investi- 
gators (Hopke, 19553 Antencn and Lister, 1967} und the prosent study), 


These adaptations were used to investigate the behavior of counselor 


education graduate students and practicing counselors. 


Studies During Practiom 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 gave significant: inpetus 


to tho developing profession of counseling in school settings. Short— 
tern and year-long institutes began to enroll school personnel, nestly 


teachers, to prepare thom for counseling duties in schools. 
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Gazda et al. (1967) studied 25 NDEA enrollees with a mean age of 
30.6 years and an average toaching experience of 5.75 years. Utilizing 
an adaption of the Porter Scale (Porter, 1950) further modified by 
Hopke (1955), 10-minute tape-recorded role-played sessions wore classi. 
fied, resulting in the follwing classifications of counselor candidate 
behavior prior to the counsoling practicum. Probing responses vere 
utilized 60.4 per cont, Evaluative 9.8 per cent, Interpretive 3.2 per 
cent, Supportive 4.8 per cent, and Understending category responses 9.3 
Per cent of the tine by the pre-practicun students. Indications are 


that the beginning student is somevhat concerned with gathering infor- 


mation, theraby spending less tims concerning himself with understanding 
‘the counsolee's feelings and thinking. 

Mazer gt al. (1965) found that. practicum students in counselor 
education with a background of teaching responded in an evaluative 
manner 28.3 per cent of the tine while those fron non-teaching tack- 
grounds were evalustive only 6.1 per cont of the time spent in @ 30 
minute interview. 

Richuond (1970) concluded that of his 27 subjects evaluated with 
the written PICA during preparation, the 14 who had bad practical 


experiences in an educational setting hed significantly 


gher scores in 
‘the Understanding category of the PICA. The 13 who had no practical 
educational work experience had higher evaluative responses than did 


those with a background of work in educational settings. 


‘The Mazer et 21. and Richnond findings appoar to conflict in that 
Mazer found former teachers to be more evaluative, whereas Richmond's 


forner teacher svb$s 


Ware less evaluative than those without the 


experince in an educational setting. One possible explanation is the 
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application of the Porter system, given the interviews in the Mazer 
study. These were analyses of actual taped interviews with high school 
students, whereas Richnond utilised the written PICA. It is possible 
‘that with sono knowledge of counseling and possible contact with coun 
selors, the subjects from school settings in the Richmond study were more 
aware of the desirability of understanding as opposed te evaluativa ways 
of releting in the counseling interviey. They were completing a papar- 
eni-peneil survey and therefore had more tine te consider desirable 


ansyers. 


Part-time, Full-tina, and Lenzth 
‘of Study Investigations 


Munger and Johnson (1960), utilizing the written Porter Test of 


Counselor Attitude (PICA) and studying 28 teachers in an eight-veck 


Deginning counselor education progran, found significant changs from 
Probing and evaluative attitudes to more understending attitudes. This 


group received a two-week practicun during the eight weeks. In a three- 


month end 27-nonth on-the-job follow-up of these students, Manger et 22 
(1963) found that at the three-nonth follow-up, they had returned to 
essentinlly the same attitudinal orientation as thst measured by the 
written PICA at the beginning of training, and this regression was 
essontially meintained at the 27-nonth follow-up study. They noted thet 
most of the subjecta-had not becono full-tine counselors. Another inves 
tigation by these authors reyorted in the sane erticle studied « sonester- 
Jong institute group, during vhich the participants received a sensster 


Jong practicum. The six-month follow-up coinoided with the threa~ and 


27-1 


onth follov-up studies of the eightawosk group. This group eppsered 


to change more slowly, but at the three~ and 27-nonth follow-ups were 
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continuing to increase in the Understanding attitude category and 
decrease in the Frobing attituie category. The researchers concluded 
‘that the counsalors in the short-term institute group apparently were 
either responding to the written PICA es they felt the faculty wanted 
‘them to respond or that the nevly acquired counselor attitudes would not 
hold up after graduate education, The effect on counselor responses of 
the kind of experience after the institutes was stuiied also. The 
authors found that the Understanding scores on the written PTCA wera 
maintained while Probing scores decreased for those. uploysd as coun- 
selors, whereas there was a decrease in the Understanding score by those 
enployed as teachers or administrators. 

Rochester (1967), Rochester and Hopke (1969), and Rochester (1970) 
also asnessed the stability of change of attitudes as measured by the 
written PICA, They studied year-long institute groups as vell as 
enrollees of sunuer-length progeans. At the one~ and two-year follow-up 
points, they concluded that acalenic-year-length institutes apparontly 
‘brought about attitude changes es measured by the written PICA tut that 
the stability of change was low. They found support for the findings of 
Munger et at. (1963) noted above. They also noted, when comparing the 
one-yeer nembers with the summer institute menbers, that the yeer-long 
group had less preference for Supportive and Understanding end nore 
preference for Probing category responses than did the sumer groups. 

‘These findings 26 vel as those of Munger and his nesociates 
(Munger ana Jobnson, 1960; Munger st al., 1943), Startzel and Olsen 
(1966), and Denos and Zuvaylif (1963) point up the need to question the 
effectiveness of the length of tine epent in the professional preparation 


Program. Iigon and Ruchnan (1969) investigated the effect of the length 
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of time spent in study by exanining part-time students in counselor 
edueation, Using the written PICA, they concluded that understanding 
attituies increased ty the end of the counseling unit of the core course 
ani were maintained at the end of the term and tvo yearslater. At the 
two-year point, 10 of 32 subjects had graduated; and while it is not 

elear in the published study which ones, 10 were employed as counselors, 
presumably the graduates. The other 22 were still actively engaged in 
course work. The authors suggest that carefully planned part-tine 
Prograns in counselor education can be effective in bringing about 
attitude change. 

Hansen and Noore (1968) survayed 92 counselors —~ 39 with full- 
time and 53 with part-tins preparation in counseling. The major finding 
of tho study was that differences betuoon the two groups, as investi— 
gated, were not sufficient to support a firm position in favor of either 
progran. Differences were found in vay counselers spent their tina, 
with full-tine prepared counselors spending nore tine with individual 
students in guidance activities and part-time preparation appearing to 
result in greater use of tine minteining community relations and pro- 
noting the general school progran. There was no difference between the 
two groups in counselee ratings of interviews. Co-workers and adminis- 
twators tended to make globel judgnents ebout the counselor rather than 
looking at the counselor's effectiveness in each activity. The researchers 
concluded that full-tine preperation leads to faster entrances into the 


field and that these counselors are more Likely to enter with en 


and high expectations. 
Those findings suggest that there my be some positive effect of the 


length of training and depth of involvenont in full-tine study on the 
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counselor's devel: 


ping and exanining his own attitudes, values, and ways 
of thinking about and interacting with others, particularly a counselee 
in the interview situsticn. There appeurs to be some question as to the 
effectivensss of short-term involversnt which may not really change 
attitudes but teach the student hew to satisfy supervisor. Perlaps 
real attitude chengs, and, therefore, ways of relating, takes place nore 


slovly but more surely over a period of tine, Also, the field saperience 


of the counselor after the practicum preparation appesre relat 


stebility of attitude and behavior change. 


Post-pract Studies 


End-of-practicum counseling behavior was examined by antenen and 


Lister (1967). Using an adaptation of the Porter Interview Analyste 
Seale as revised by Hopke (1955) and which elso added an Infornation- 
giving category to increase reliability of the ratings of counselors in 
school settings, they examined the verbal interview behavior of 37 foruer 
teachers at the end of their first practicus. Thoy found that, with 
Anereesed teaching experience end the effects of age held constant, 
students used interpreting and probing responses less frequently. When 
the effects of length of tenching experience wero held constant, 
Anerensed age appeared related to greator use of interpretive and 
infornation-giving responses. 

Merrill et al. (1968), analyzing taped interviews with the Porter 
ayston as modified ty Antenen and Lister, conpared end-of-practioun 
verbal responses of = group of former teachers with those of students 
sificant ditt 


without teaching experience, They found no si; rences in 


‘the response classifications of the two groupe, although the former 
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teachers were nore verbally active during an interview. In comparing 

the foruer teachar group with those studied by Gazda et al. (1967), Hopke 
(1964), and Mazer ot 2. (1965), they concluded that these end-of- 
practicun counsslors were more understanding and lees probing, evaluative, 
and supportive than those who had not completed the supervised practice 
portion of their preparation as counselors. 

The subjects in the Antenen and Lister study, and also presumably 
those in the Merrill et sl. study which utilized some of the sane data, 
were all given a coached eliont. This client presented essentially tha 
sane problen to each counselor. A fenale graduate student played the 
role of en undergraduate student requesting help in choosing a college 
major. Opportunities were provided for the counselor to detect end 
respond to inplied feelings such as fear of tests, resentment of parents, 
end competition with a brother. 

In the comparisons with other studies, it could be noted that 
Hopke's experienced counselors without practicum were presented pupil 
records and asked to interview pupils as new students in the school. The 
Maser et al. study with subjects enrolled in prectioun did not specify 
structure or type of interview excopt that counselees were high achool 
students. The Gazda et al. subjects in beginning practicum vere role- 
playing « situation in which a female counselee who had experienced a 
confrontation and exchange of heated words with a male teacher had been 
referred to the counselor. 


In these various situations, each study except the Mazer ot al. 


study reported that all subjects within that study were presented with 
essentially the sate counseling situation, The Mazer et al. interview 


situation probably represented mast closely the counseling interview 
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situation in a school setting. Wille findings of Trusx and Carkhutt 
(1967) indicate thet the practicing therapists thoy studied did not let 
pationt hostility affect the level of enpethy offered, this nay very 
Likely not hold true in response patterns when the glotal interview 


situation is structured, In the Hopke study, counselors were asked to 


al. and Merrill et 


interview an entering student; in the Gasda 
studies, feolings were very likely the focus. Student eounaclora, in 
the stages of professional development as indicated in these studies, 
may find themselves unable to handle the dictates of the structure as 
did the experienced therapists in the Trusx and Carkhuff findings. 


Studies of Practicing Counselors 
Without Practicun Exper: 


In an early examination of the attitudes of practicing counselors, 
Kirk (1956), using the written PICA, studied the attitudes of 10 coun- 
selors from two schools who wore participating in en in-eorvice training 
progran. Both groups ranked high in probing vith mdarstending attitude 
responses ranking second at the fall edministration of the written PICA. 
At the spring administration, one school group had inoreased its unier 
standing attitudes to a level above the probing attitudes messured, 


while the other group maintained its higher probing and second-ranked 


understanding attitude responses. 


Using tha written PICA, Donos and Zuweylif (1963), studying 36 prac- 


tioing counselors who had returned for gunner institute, found that 
as 2 group thoy becane less evalustive, supportive, and probing, and 

nore understanding and interpretive. The group rated above average at 
the end of the institute by supervisors on the staff mde the greatest 


ebanges on the written PICA in increasing the use of understanding 
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responses and decreasing the use of evaluative responses. They also 
noted that this above-average group cans to the institute with lesa 
evaluative and more understanding attitudes then did those in the average 
and below-average groups as measured by the written Porter Pre~ and Post~ 
tests. 

Hopke (1964), using an adaptation of the written PICA by vhich taped 


counselor responses can be classified, studied a small group of eight 


experienced practicing counselors who had not received a supervise: 
practicum experience during professional preperation. He utilized tepes 
of actust counseling interviews taken at the beginning of practicun 


during the summer institute and averaging 40 ninutes in length, 


found that an average of 50 per cent of these counselors’ tins vas spent 
in probing responses, 22 per cent in interpretive, 13 per cent in sup- 
portive, 11 por cent in understanding, and three par cont in evaluative 
responses. 

Sheldon (1968) examined on-the-job interviews of 14 experienced 
counselors, each with three student interviews averaging 21 minutes dur- 
ation, He reports thet advising and giving opinion, information, end 
alternatives utilized 64.7 per cent of the counselors! talk tine. 
Solicitation used 21.1 per cont and reassuring 5.7 per cont of the time 
renaining, Male counselors were more supportive, while females provided 
nore information. An average of 71 por cont of the interview tire was 
spent in counselor telk, with femules averaging 76 par cent and males 68 
per cent of the tine, 


These studies indicate that in interviewing in the school setting, 


experienced counselors generally make the graatest use of probing-type 


responses, Hopke’s counselors without practtoun used understanding 
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responses infrequently, while those in the Kirk study utiliged a higher 
munber of the understanding responses. In both cases, the practicing 
counselors had returned to the counselor education progran for further 
Preparation, Practicing counselors from a background of teaching also 
appear to be more active vertally then those counselors who had not bean 
teachers. 

In addition to the need to study actual counseling behavior rather 
‘than responses to written surveys where the respondent has opportunity 
to consider possible "desirable" replies, the need for research into the 
Dehavior of counselors in practical settings who have had practicun 
experience during professional preparation becomes more epparent. 

Because published stulies related to interview behavior are pri- 
marily those investigating the behavior of psychotherapists, research is 
needed to investigate counssling by counselors in educational and related 
non-clinical settings. Aetusl counseling is face-to-face and extenpo- 
raneous, not a situation allowing mich time for the counselor to consider 
the "best" of several alternative responses as one might be afforded on a 
Paper-and-penei] survey. While of some possible value, paper-and-pencil 
measures miss the cues and clues of the conmunication from another person 
during the interview. 

Practicum does seem to have some effect, both on responses to paper- 
and-penei] surveys and on verbal responses in the interview, when 
measures are taken at the close of the practicum experience and the 
student ip still under the influence of the counselor education faculty. 
‘The question becomes one of the stability of the actual verbal behavior 
in the interview as the counselor moves from the acadenie setting, from 


supervisors and colleagues concentrating on specific interview techniques 


an 


and ways of interacting into the counseling offies in an educational 
setting where many types of pressures exist. Investigations are neated 
to evaluate the effact of placing the counselor in the field without 
Peers and colleagues who likely hold similar attituies ani concerns with 
whom to relats and consult. 

It would appear reasonable to assume that certification requirements, 
‘the length of the professional preparation progran, full-time or part- 
tina study, the experience of the supervised comseling practicun as 


well as the length of such an experience, the background of the eounsa- 


Jer's professional experiences and the effect of those experiences he 
brings to the professional preparation progran are all significantly 
related to the actual interview behavior of the counselor. It perheps 


does not seam so reasonable to essun 


that certification requirerents 
should be based on opinion, or that varying longths of preparation, 
including practicum and the degree of involvement of part-tine or full 
‘tine study, should continue if sone type of program is effective and 
another is not. If background is so difficult to overcome, thon back- 
ground should in fact be paramount in selecting candidates for the 
counseling profession. If the effects of background can be altered and 
af the change persists under sone efreunstances and not under others, 
this should be known and planned for. In any case, the actual behavior 


of the counselor on the Job is the question to be investigated. 


CHAPTER IIT 
YETHOD 
‘This study examined the verbal response patterns of a selected group 
of counselors during actual counseling interviews in an educational 
setting. In addition, the relationship of the variables of counselor 
age, length of precticun, years of teaching and years of counseling 


experience to verbal interview behavior was also investigated. 


Subects 


Subjects vere 25 mombers of the advanced NUEA Counseling and 
Guidance Institute held at the University of Florida during the 1968-69 
acedenic year and summer session, This Institute vas designed to enroll 
experienced counselors in an advanced progran for the preparation of 
consultants to counselors (Lister, 1969b). Counselors enrolled were 
certified counselors holding master's degrees and, with the exception of 
one, who was in post-naster's course work study os a full-tine student, 
were employed as counselors during the year previous to enrollment in 
the Institute. 

Counselor denographic date are reported in Appendix A. The ages of 
this group of counselors ranged fron 27 to 52 years with « mean of 38.64 
and median of 38.0 years. Counseling practicu experience in previous 


counselor preparation ranged from 11 to 72 weeks with a moan of 30.6 and 


a median of 28 weeks. Teaching experience ranged from one to 15 years 


vith a 


n of §.8 shia median of six years. Counseling experience 
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ranged from one to 11 years with a mean of 4.1 and a nedian of three 
years 


These counselors were enrolled from the following states: 


Number of Nunber of 
State Gounsolors State Counselors 
Alaska, 1 Kansas 4 
California 3 Kentucky 1 
South Carolina 2 Michigan 1 
Connecticut 1 New York 1 
Florida 8 Tennessee 1 
Idaho i] Texes 1 
Illinois 1 Wisconsin 4 
Indiana 1 Total 5 


‘They received their counselor preparation from various institutions, with 


eight, not necessarily those fron Florids, receiving their master's-Leve! 
preparation from the Depertment of Counselor Education in the College of 


Edueation at the University of Florids. 


Interview Samples 

Selection of Interview Samples 
for Classification 

‘The study utilised the counseling interview tapes selected by 19 
of the 25 counselors as being characteristic of their counseling in their 
respective settings. The tapes vere submitted to the Counselor Education 
Department of the University 2s a requirenont for consideration for 
admission to the Institute. Due to poor audibility of the admission 
tape, verbal interview behavior of the remaining eix counselors in the 
group of 25 was taken fron the first tape sutuitted for the practicum 
during the first quarter of the Institute, As this was early in the 
practicum, the counselor's behevior wes assumed not to be significantly 


different from that exhibited on his admission tape. 
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Bach counselor signed a written release of the counseling tape used 
in the study. The identity of each counselee was not mentioned on the 
tape and the tapes used for judging essentially contained just the 
responses of the counselor. Therefore, little, if any, of the counseless! 


talk was transferrad to the master tape. 


Length of Sempl 
A 10-minute recorded segnent vas used for classification of coun 
selor responses. This 10-minute segnent was taken from a point 15 to 25 
minutes into the interview as tined by a laboratory timer with a sveep- 
second hand and a timed electrical outlet, This timed circuit outlet 
was utilized for the tape recorder. The tepe recorder was stopped due 
to the electrical cireuit being opened at the end of the 10 mimites. 
‘The last counselor response was included in its entirety by turning on 
‘the tape recorder and completing the indicated lest response. Where the 
10-minute segment from the 15th to the 25th minute was mechanically 
unusable, a satisfactorily audible 10-minute seguent nearest the 20th 


minute was selected, 


Prevering the Master Tape for Classification 
‘by the Judges 


Sines only counselor responses wore noeded for clansification, long 
counsslee statements were deleted fron the 10-minute segnent transferred 
to the master tape used for judging. Where the counselee statement was 
ao short as to make its deletion mechanically difficult, it renained on 
the tepe. In no case did this process effect the length of the tape 
selected for inclusion in the otudy, and the full 10-minute length vas 


utilized to obtain the counselor's reszonees. 
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Preparation of Master Interview 
Sanple Tene 


Counselore wera identified both on the tapa and the classification 
sheets by an identification mmber comprising the last three digits of 
their social security mmber. In the two eases where two nunbers vere 
identical, one was given the noxt conssoutive wunber and the second was 
assigned the munber 999, Counselors were randonly assigned a position 
on the nester tape clascified ty judges, Each counsolor response vas 


munbered on the taps and on the judges clessifieation sheets to essura 


thet 11 judges were classifying the sane response. Where e counselor 
nade more than one type of substantive response during an interview 
Segusnt, as evaluated by the investigator, each response was claceified 


separately and noted as such on the classification sheet. 


Clase fication Instrum: 


‘The classification of the taped seguents of counseling interviews 
was accomplished through the categorization of the counselor's verbal. 
responses by @ group of judges trainod in the categorization of verbal 


Fesponses according to the Adapted Porter Seale (see Appendix B). This 


is an afeptation of the system contsined in the Porter Test of Counselor 
Attitudes (Porter, 1950), revised by Hopke (1955), and further modified 
by Antenen and Lister (1967). 

The Adapted Porter Scale (referred to hereafter as the APS) is 
described in nore detail in Appendix B, but # brief description of the 
categorios indicates the type of verbel responses included, 


Evaluative rusponsss indicate that the counselor has made a 
and has in gone way implied what the counselee might or ought 


vg Tesponsen indicate thet the counselor's intent 4s to 
Inpert meaning which implies or indieates causation. 
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Supportive responses indicate the counselor is implying that the 
counseles nesd not feel as he does. 


Probing responses indicate the counselor is digging for nore infor 
uation and implies or directly questions the counselee in order to 
develop @ point further. 


Understanding responses are intended to reflect or assist the 
counselee in clarifying and exploring a feeling ani might in effect ack 
the counseles whether or not the counselor understands the feeling or 
thought or how it "strikes" the counseles. 


Infornation-giving responses indicate the counselor's intent 
relate or answer questions about anything which ie recognized as gen 
ally established fact or is normative in nature. 


Attending responses indicate the counselor's attentiveness ani does 
not indicate approval or disapproval or answer a question. 


Non-clasaifiable responses are thoss agreed by the Judges to te 
unclessifiable according to the system, or for some reason are mechan~ 
foally not audible, therefore not clastifiable. 


From the adaptation of the Porter Scale made by Hopke (1964), 
Antenon end Lister (1967) added an Inforsation-giving category as 
described above. This addition wes designed to improve the interjudge 
agreonent when classifying tapes of counseling from school settings. 

This sone form was used by Merrill eb al. (1968) for an investigation of 
Tesponses made by counselor candidates with a teaching background who 
had just completed the practicum portion of the preparation progran. 

Fron the related studies published, the investigator concluded that 
Fesponses such as "Um Hnm," "Uh Huh," "I seo," ete, have generally been 
relegated toe non-classifiable category and not included in the analyses 
of counselor responses. For the purpose of this stuly, the seventh cate- 
gory Inboled Attending has been added. This category contains counselor 
responses as noted above and labeled by some othor researchers as par 
ticipation, verbal activenoss, and responsivences. Dittman (1952) found 


Progressive therapeutic novencnt, associat 


with a high level of therapist 


participations 4.e., the degres of therapist's attention to the patient's 
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communication. O'Leary (1969) found a relationship hetween greater 
Amprovenent of a group whose counselors ware more verbally active than 
‘4 second group whose counselors vers less verbally uctive. Ivey st al. 
(1968) found that counseles responses to a counselor effestivenses scale 
indicated that the counselors receiving specific training in attending 
behavior were rated as being moro effective. A major dimension of coun- 
selor attending behevior investigated by these researchers was defined 
as a verbel response of any type which did not intreduce new material. 
‘Truax end Certhuff (1967), discussing characteristics of therapist's 
responses which seen clinically important for expathic understandixg, 
report that responsiveness is related both to the level of accurate 
empathy reached by the therapist and to the level of process in which 
the patient engages. Also, thoy indicate thet vithin a nodest range che 
more frequently the therepist responds, even with "Un lnm," the greater 
is the likelihood that a high level of accurate empathy will be comuni- 


cated and perceived. 
is ng Intervie Les 


Judges 
The five judges utilized for classifying the tapes were all master's- 


level counselors with four of the five ne 


the completion of the doc~ 
torate in counseling. Of these four, one was completing the research for 
his dissertation, one had just completed the course work for the doctor 
ate, and tvo vere graduate assistants working on dissertations. The 
fifth judge vas a certified counselor employed as a teachor-counselor in 
the Inboratory school of the University of Florida. Four were male and 


one was female. 


Preparation of the Judges 
The judges vere individually contacted end agreed to classify the 


tapes. Each was given a copy of the 4PS classification system with the 
explanation of each category (se2 Appendix B), Hach also received a 
sample classification shest, described fully later, 2 set of written 
counselee statenents end counselor responses which couprise the first 
five groups of responses of the Porter Test of Counselor Attitudes 
(Porter, 1950), a sheet containing the remsining response sets of the 
Porter Test of Counsslor Attitudes vith the counseles statements romoved, 
ioe., only the counselor statenents wera given, a key for scoring these 
sets of responses and an instruction sheet (see Appendix C). These 


groups of counselee statements and counselor responses were as listed 


in the pre-test portion in Porter (1950) and contained the five cate- 
gories of the originel Porter system. For this reason, the counselors 
had no statenents to be classified in the Information-giving or Attending 
eategories. These response classifications were practiced later in the 
Judges! training program during the practice classification of taped 
segments of actual counseling interviews. 

One group training session vas held and attended by all five judges. 
A discussion of the classification of the written responses from the 
Porter Pre-test was held and further clarification of the various response 
categories including Information-giving and Attending was reached. The 
§udges listened to and classified a training tape consisting of tvo 
portions. The first containsd single counselor statements from actuel 
interviews not included in the study. These responses were played and 


Classified separately until the judges became accustomed to classi 


with the APS system and to assist them in practicing in the mar! 
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‘the IBM nark-sense sheets. When the group of judges felt competent to 
classify taped responses of all seven categories and to mark the classi- 
fieation sheet, the second portion of the training tepe was utilized. 
This portion consisted of 10-minute seguents of actual interviews which 
also did not contain any interview segnants from counselor subjects 
contained in the study. This tape was allowed to run continuously unlecs 
4 judge requested to hear a response again. This continued until the 
fudges were reaching approxinately 80 per cont agresnent on the clasi~ 


fication of the responses. 


Classification Procedures 


‘The Judges were each given a master tape of the randomly assi 
segnents of counseling from the 25 subjects, a set of coded classifi- 
eation sheets, and an Instruction Sheat (Appendix D), They then individ 
wally classified the first five seguents at which point the interjudge 
agreenent was given a final check, At that time, three of the five 


Judges were agreeing on from 57 per cent to 96.5 per cent of the responses 


with a mean interjudge agreoment of 80.6 per cent and a median of 84 per 
cent. The judges vere then requested to indiyiduslly complete the 
classification of all the remaining 20 sognents, All judges classified 
all counselor responses on the entire set of 25 segnents. The responses 
upon which three of the five jutges did not agree ere assigned to a 
category labeled "Non-agreement." Those responses which three of the 
five Judges agreed were not assignable to the categories included in the 


aysten were classified "Non-classifiable." 
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Marking the Classification Sheets 


The judges marked their classifications on an TEM mark-sense type 
answer shest. This sheet contains coding epace and response itens which 
may be munbored according to the user's nesd. There are 10 response 
Positions for each itea, allowing room for the 0-7 response categories 


included in the APS systen used for clessifying the counselor responses. 


Treatment of the Date 


Whon e11 five judges had completed the categorization of all coun- 
selor responses, the classification sheets were sorted and scanned using 
1230 IBM Optical Scanner attached to a card punch machine. Response 
classifications es yell as coding information were punched into a standard 
TBM date card. These cards constituted the data deck utilized in com 
puter analysis of the data. 

A computer program was developed which yielded the following des- 


eriptive dat: 


The total frequoney end proportion of itens classified the sane ty 
three of five judges in the APS categories and those for which three of 
five judges did not reach agreenent, which wore assigned to the category 
labeled "Non-agreemont." 


‘The individual response patterns of the 25 counselor subjects. 


A summarization of the individual patterns to obtain the group 
pattern of responses by frequency and proportion. 


Program BMDO2R-Stopwise Multiple Regression - Revised July 18, 1968, 
Health Sciences Couputing Facility, University of California at Los 
Angeles wes utilized to yield the following: 

A Pearson product monont corvelation matrix of each of the seven 
response categories of the APS, the non-classifiable eategory and the 


four counselor demographic variables of age, length of practicum, length 
of teaching and of counseling experience. 


A stepwise multiple regression analysis of the variables shove con- 
stituting 11 variabl: 


a 


Investigation was made of the effect of age, length of practicum, 
mumber of years teaching, and number of years counseling on the verbal 
interview behavior patterns of this group of counselors. Informtion 
was summarized ani analyzed as follows: 

Groupings by denographic data of age, practicum, teaching and coun- 
seling and reports of frequency and proportion of responses in the APS 
for esch of the subgroups above and below the mean in each denographic 
grouping. 

Intercorrelations of age, practicum, teaching and counseling. 

Intercorrelations of the four counselor denographic variables vith 
each of the seven response categories and the Non-classifiable category 
of the APS. 


4 Ratio computations for testing for significance of difference 
between proportions for each of the counselor demographic groupings. 


An investigation was made which examined the relationship of the 
findings of this study with those of related studies utilising « revised 
Porter systen to anelyze counseling protocols from tapes of pre-practicun, 
end-of-practicum, and practicing counselors without a background of 
practioun experience, 

@ Ratio computations for testing for significance of difference 
between proportions of total frequency for each category in the present 


study end those of related studies using taped response classification 
using the Porter system or @ modification of this system. 


Assunp' and Linttetions 


‘The following assunptions were posod as necessary for this study: 

1, A 10-minute seguent of taped counseling, close to the 20-minute 
point of a counseling session, vas sufficient to represent a character- 
dstie sampling of a counselor's response pattern. 

2, The adaptation of the Porter Test of Counselor Attitudes and 
the Porter Intervicy Analysis Scele vas appropriate to be utilized as 


‘the syston for categorization of the verbal interview responses made and 


recorded ty the counselor, 
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3. Utilizing the Adepted Porter Scale, an acceptable level of 
Anterjudgs agreenent was three of five judges agreeing on the classi- 
fication of at least 80 per cont of the total responses made by the 
group of 25 subjects. 

The linitations applied to this descriptive study veret 

1, This was 2 selected group of counsolors in that they felt an 
advantage in returning to graduate school for advanced study. They ware 
possibly not representative of practicing counselore in all educational 
settings with a background of teaching and practicum experience. 

2. No systenatic attempt had boon made to incure that counseless 
and problens presented in counseling interviews used were representative 
of those variables in counseling in an educational setting. 

3. No attenpt had been mule to choose the tape in order to stend- 
ardize the chronological position of the interview from which the tape 
might have been selected; i.e., tho first, third, last, ete. 

4, The fact thet the tapes utilized were for the purpose of denon~ 
strating "representative" counseling and wore for the purpose of serving 
as one of the requirenents for selection for advanced study or for 
supervision in practicum, would lead one to the assumption that the 
counselor would present a "good" tape; that is, one which he felt 


presents his best counseling technique or possibly what he thought the 


selection comittes or practicum supervisor was locking for. 

5. No attempt was made to exenine or control for the possible 
effect of taping the counseling interview -- either on the counseles or 
on the counselor. 


6, Information such as counselor age, length of practioun, teaching, 


and counseling experience was furnished by each of the counselors included 
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in the study and was considered to be accurate, No attempt was made 


to validate that information. 


CHAPTER IV 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

This study focused on the verbal behavior of the counselor during 
an interview with a counselee in an educational setting. The counselors 
serving as subjects were all experienced, practicing counselors who had 
@ background of teaching and counseling experience and supervised prac- 
tieun during their professional preparation. This study was designed to 
contribute to knowledge of the interview behevior of counselors vho have 

completed professional preperation, moved aay from the counselor edu- 


cation institution, and hence from the direct influence of the 


education faculty. The findings of this investigation are horein 


presented. 


Interiud; pons 
During the preparation and practice program using the Adapted 
Porter Seale (APS), three of the five judges reached a level of 80 per 


cent agreenent on the trial categorization of the responses of coun- 


selors on the taped segments of the counseling interview training tape. 
‘The responses included in each category were thoze for vhich at least 
threo of the five judges reached agreemont, end the "Non-agreement" 
category contains those for which this level of agresnent was not 
reached. For the total 286 responses, agreetent was reached by thres of 


five Judges on 767, and this level of agreement was not reached on 110, 


yielding an overall agreement level of 88 per cont. This was above the 


80 per cent level stipulated as acceptable for intersudge agreement. 


4a 
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These findings suggest that utilizing an adoptation of the Porter system 
(Appendix B), prepared judges can reliably classify verbal responses of 
counselors, presented on taps, without knowledge of the counsoles state- 
ment to which the counselor is responding. Table 1 presents the sumary 
of the APS categorization of the responses of the group of 25 counselors 
‘by the judges. 

Counselor Responses a5 Classified 

‘By the Adapted Porter Scale 

Response frequency and proportion patterns of the responses of each 
counselor included in the study ere contained in Appendixes E, F, G, and 
H. The group pattern of responsas is presented in Table 1. These date 
reveal that, as a group, these experienced practicing counselors spent 
proportionately large anounts of interview tins responding in probing 
and understanding ways. Together, these tvo categories comprise almost 
one-half of the counselors’ verbal participation. Approxinately one- 
third of the total wore attending responses, indicating a high degree of 
verbal participation which was considered non-substantive in nature. 
Relatively small proportions of responses of this group of counselors 
were classified as interpretive, evaluative, or supportive, or as giving 
information to the counselee. 

Table 2 presents # correlation matrix of the Pearson product nonent 
correlations nate fron aresin (Snedecor, 1956) transformations of the 
proportion of each of the soven response categories of the APS. This 
analysis indicates that, for the group studied, frequent use of evaluative 
responses is significantly related to frequent use of supportive and 
infornation-giving responses and to low use of understending responses. 


High frequency of supportive responses tends to accompany considerable 
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TABLE 1 


Group Reaponse Pattern of 25 Experienced, Practicing Counselors 
with Teaching Experience and Practicum Preparation 


Adapted Porter Per Cent Per Cent 
Scale Response Frequency of all of Responses: 
Categorice of Response Responses in Gatagories 
O - Non-classifiable 9 1 = ad 
1 - Evaluative 2h 2 4 3 
2 - Interpretive 26 2 Saas 
3 - Supportive 8 1 1 1 
‘4 - Probing 243 a7 47 a 
5 ~ Understanding 170 9 3302 
6 - Information-giving 39 4 ie Sg 
7 ~ Attending 257 29 - 33 
Non-agreement, 110 12 _ - 


Total 826 ” 7 (98 
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‘TABLE 2 


Twenty-five Experienced, Practicing Counselors with Practicun: 
Intercorrelations of Responses as Categorized by Adapted 
Porter Scale 


2 2 1 
ee ¢ ae 2 
EE & &€ 2 s® 3 
Evaluative 1,000 .262 435" 086 - .646"" = 398" - 1274 
Interpretive 1.000 - .223 9 - .303 - .052 =~ 2161 = 2278 
Supportive 1,000 +060 = .282 635%" = 1180 
Probing 1,000 - 355 - 159 = .250 
‘Understanding 1,000 - 6329 - 260 
cinta: 
giving 1.000 = 11h 
Attending 1,000 


“Significant at .05 level 
Significant at .01 level 
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amounts of tine spent giving information in the counseling interview, 


High understand: 


response frequency appears related to significantly 
fewer evaluative responses, and high supportive response use tends to 
accompany high frequency of evaluative responses during the interview. 
Tine spent giving information during the interview tends to be related 
te tine spent in responding in an evaluative and supportive way in the 
counseling interview. 

Effect of Aco, Pranticum, Teaching 

and Counseling Experience 

The counselors were grouped by demographic Limits ae indicated in 
the areas of age, weeks of practicum, number of years as a teacher and 
mumber of years as a counselor. A year's experience was counted if a 
person spent 50 per cent or nore of his tine in teaching, and the same 
eriterion was applied in the case of counseling. Counselor demographic 
data are presented in Appendix A. The computer program utilised in 
analysis of the date yields a correletion matrix of all variables 
entered into the multiple regression equation, In this study, the 
frequency of each of the response categories of the APS and the four 
counselor denographic variables of age, lengtti of practicum, amount of 
teaching and amount of counseling experience vore the 11 variables 
entered. 

Table 3 presents the intercorrelations of the four counselor vari~ 
ables of age, length of practicum, length of teaching end of counseling 
experience. As expected, significant relationships vere evidenced 
between the counselor's age and length of both teaching end counseling 


experienc: 
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TABLE 3 


Intercorrelations of Counselor Denographic Variables 


Age Practicun Teaching Counseling 
Age 1.000 13 ae 52st 
Practicum 1.000 ~ 4120 = 6134 
Teaching 1.000 = 253 
Counseling 1.000 


"Significant at .05 level 
"Significant at .01 level 
Table 4 presents the correlations between these denographic vari- 
ables and the use of responses as classified by the APS. The only sig 
nificant relationship between the counselor variables and interview 
response variables was found between length of teaching experience and 


‘the use of attending responses by the group of counselors. 


‘TABLE 4, 


Correlations Betveon Demographic Variables and Adapted Porter Scale 
Response Category Use 


Denographic Variables 


Categories 
Age Practicum Teaching _ Counseling 
Evaluative $195 ~.069 -.031 266 
Interpretive ~.025 +092 ~.102 140 
Supportive mara =+120 1076 229 
Probing 361 “710 059 067 
Understanding =-345 2036 =.290 212 
Infornation-giving 47 =.050 +093 2155 
Attending 103 ~.291 5h 027 


"Significant at .01 level 
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‘The relationship between length of teaching experience and use of 
attending responses was also revealed in the multiple regression analy- 
sie as indicated in Table 5. Length of teaching experience accounted 
for 29.6 per cent of the variance in the use of attending responses 
during the interviews examined. The relationship between counselor 
‘background and use of attending responses in the counseling interview 
was strengthened when analysis revealed that lightly over 47 per cent, 
of the variance in use of attending responses was accounted for when 
age, length of practicum, and length of counseling experience was 
entered into the equation. When length of practioun was subsequently 
removed, the contribution of the denographi¢ variables rensined esson- 


tially the same. 


Demographic Subgroup Analya! 


An additional exanination of the findings was made with respect to 
‘two subgroupings of the 25 counselors on the four demographic variables. 
These subgroups were determined by separating those above from those 
below the mean in each of the four demographic variables. In several 
eases, the middle group was assigned as indiceted in Tables 6, 8, and 

Due to the fact that the total nunber of responses in the Supportive 
category was so small (frequency total = 8 ), they wore combined with 
those in the Evaluative category in order to compute Z ratios. Where 
the cell frequency fell between 5 and 10, a correction for continuity 
was applied (Guilford, 1965, p. 187), 

Table 6 indicates that younger cotnsslors mado greater use of inter- 


pretive and attending responses while the older group used understanding 


TABLE 5 


Multiple Regression Analysis of th 
Demographic Variables to Variance in 


Scale Responses in the Counseling Interview 


Contribution of Counselor 
Isc of Adapted Porter 


Demographic Variables Entered 


Use of: 


Understanding 
Responses 


R 
Re 5 
Increase in 32 
Probing Responses 
R 
R 


Inerease in R? 


Evaluative Responses 


R 
R 
Increase in R? 


Interpretive 
Responses 


R 
2 
Increase in R? 


Supportive Responses: 


R 
z 
Increase in R? 


‘Teaching 
Age Experience 
3b 3h 
11156 21156 
11156 ‘0000 
Counseling 
Experience 


Counseling Teaching 
Experienca Experience 


27 032 
10729 To, 
+0729 +0245 
Length of 
Practicum 
Age Experience 
a7 221 
0289 «044 
+0289 20152 
Length of 


Counseling Practicun 
Experience Experience 


23 226 
+0529 +0131 
+0529 +0131 


Teaching 
Experience 


Length of 
Practicum 
Experience 


33 
+1089 
+0065 


Teaching 
Experience 


225 
10625 
2018, 


Age 


3h 
21156 
+0087 


Counseling 
Eyperiencs 


+32 
+1024 
+0399 
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TABLE 5.—-Continued 


Denographic Variables Entered 


Use of: 
Tnformation-giving Length of 
Responses Teaching Counseling Practicum 
Experience Experience © Age ‘Experience 
R, a6 125 27 27 
R 0242 +0623 ori 0711 
Increase in R 0242 +0386 +0083 +0000 
Attending Responses Length of 
Teaching Fracticum Counseling 
Experiencs Experience Experience Age 
R o5uL,* 589 +6060 6862 
Re 12959 +3469 +3672 +4706 
Increase in R? +2959 +0510 +0203 +1034, 


‘Signiticant at .01 level 
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TABLE 6 


F Ratio Anaiysia for Significance of Difference Between Proportions 
for Subgroupa Above and Below the Mean Age 


Adapted Age Grouping. = Level 
Porter Scale ‘bows Nean™ : of 
Category M13 Score Significance 
Poo F & 

Bvaluative™* 23 4.95 gr ar 1.21 1131 
Interpretive 214.52 sm 1.65 2660 +0047 
Supportive™® ~ = ~ 
Probing 139 29.95 10h 340321432 +0934 
Understanding 8919.18 «8126.73 2.29 20110 
Information 

giving 16 34h 237.59 2.9K 0016 
Attending 176 37.93 8126.73 3.2k +0006 
Total 46h, 303 


*hs the mean and median fell approximately at 38 years, the group 
of 6 counselors whose ages were 38 yoors were divided and 
assigned to each group in order to kesp the total froquency of 
responses for each of these subgroups of 38 year olds about even. 


*“*Due to extrencly low frequencies which could not be computed, 
these were combined under Evaluative. 


““corraction for continuity. 
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and infornation-giving responses more frequently. The indications are 
that there is Little Likelihood of a significant difference between the 
‘two groups in the use of probing, evaluative and supportive responses. 
In Table 7, no significant difference was found between those 
counselors with fever than 32 and those with mors than 32 weeks of 
Practicun in the use of understanding, evaluative and supportive 


responses. Those counselors with the longer practicun experience made 


greater use of interpretive and probing responses, while those with 
fever then 32 veeks of practicum made greater use of infornstion-giving 
and attending responses. 

‘An examination of Table 8 indicates that there is Little chance 
‘that the two groupings, on the basis of length of teaching experience, 
differ in the use of any of the response categories contained in the 
APS. Table 9 exemines the relationship of response use to the Length 
of counseling experience. Those counselors with fever years experiencs 
made fever evaluative and supportive responses, slightly fever attending, 
and slightly greater use of understending responses than did the coun- 
selors with four or more years of experience. These date also indi- 
cated that there is little chance that the tvo groups differed in their 


use of interpretive, probing, and informatdon-giving responses. 


Comparison with Counseling Practicum, Post- 


practicun Students and Practicing 
Gounsslors Without Practicum 


In the review of the Literature, several studies were reviewed 
which examined the verbal responses of practicum stulants in coun 


seling, 0° 3 


selor candidstes at the post-practicun level, 


practicing counselors. Table 10 presente a conparison of each of thes= 


TABLE 7 
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{Z Ratio Analysis for Significance of Difference Between Proportions 


for Subgroups Above and Below the Mean Weeks of Practioun 


Adapted Practicun Length Grouping i Level 
Porter Scale ‘bove Mean’ 2 of 
Category te12 Scors Significance 
rFo@ F 4 
Evaluative™® = 20 4.2712, 18 +4386 
Interpretive = 112.3515, 2.66 0039 
Supportive™# = ee a a 
Probing 1395 28.84 108 36.12, 2,20 20139 
Understanding 9820.94 «7224.08 95 am 
Information 
giving 30 6.41 PF aH 2.22 0132 
Attending 17h 37.17 «8327.75.72 +0033 
Total 468 299 


“as the mean and median fell at 30.56 and 32 weeks, respectively, 


‘the group of couns 
and those below the mean practicun length. 


lors were divided into tyo 


falling at either the mean or the exact median 


roups those above 
‘There were none 


“*Due to extremely low frequencies, which could not be computed, 
these were combined under Evaluative. 


"Correction for continuity, 
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TABLE 8 


1% Ratio Analysis for Significance of Difference Between Proportions 
for Subgroups Above and Below Mean Years of Teaching 


Adapted Teaching Length Grouping em Iavel 
Porter Scale ~ Below Mean” Abo 3 of 

Category B12 Score Significance 

F & F % 

Bvaluative™® 195.1013, 3.29 1.28 -1003 
Interpretive 123.22 th 3h “32 U5 
‘Supportive™* ae a = < 
Probing 124 33.33 119 «30.12 07 1660 
Understanding 80 21.50 9022.78 45 3264, 
Infornation- 

giving 16 4.30 235.82 1,08 “10h 
Attending 121 35,52 136 34.43 «57702810 

Total 372 35 


“As the madian years experience wes 6,0 and the mean vas 5.76, 
the group of seven counselors with six years experience was 
divided to approxinately oven the total frequonay of responses 
of the two subgroups and assigned to the two groupings for 
anelysis. 


“Dus to low frequencies which could not be computed, these 
wore combined under Evalus 
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TABLE 9 


@ Ratio Analysis for Significance of Difference Betwoen Proportions 
for Subgroups Above and Below Mean Years of Counseling Experience 


Adapted Counseling Length Grouping = Laval 
Porter Scale "Below Mean” Above Mean™ = of 
Category 13 m2 Seore Significance 
F a F & 
Evaluative™™ Pe a 5A 2.38 0087 
Interpretive gh asa 17 3.89 92 21788 
‘Supportive™™ _ - ~- py Bes = 
Probing M12 33.83 131 30.04, 1414 1271 
Understanding 82 24.77 as 20.18 1.63 20516 
Infornmation- 
giving 20 60h 1935120 151 
Attending 101 30.51 156 35.77 1.59 +0559 
Totel 331 436 


*ts the mean was 4,08 and median 3.5 years, the two counselors 
with four years experience were assigned to the group with the 
greater minber of years experience. 


“Due to extrensly low frequencise 
these were conbined under Eva 


hich could not be computed, 


“correction for continuity. 
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groups with the group in this study in the proportions of total respon- 
ses which were utilized in each of the categories of the Adapter Porter 


classification systen used. 7 Ratios were computed to test for sig- 


nificance of difference 


etween proportions of samples of uncorrelet 
populations. 

In comparing tite sxperience’, oracticing counselors in this study 
who had a background of supervised counseling practicum experience with 
other groups in various stages of professional preparation, the fol- 
loving appears to be significant. The post-practicun counseling verbal 
behavior exhibited by the counselor candidates in the Merrill ot al. 
study contained s greater use of understanding and fever probing 
responses thar did the verbal behavior of the counselors in this study. 
‘The experienced, practicing counselors without practioun in the Hopke 
study used fever evaluative and fever understanding responses and nade 
greater use of interprotive and supportive responses then the eoun- 
selors in this study. The significence level for the probing response 
proportion indicates that these tvo samples were not significantly 
different in their use of this response. Gezda's students, who were 


investigated during a pre-practioum experience, nade greater use of 


evaluative, supportive, and probing responses and fever interpretive 
and understanding responses than did these counselors. Al] response 
categories were significantly different when the proportions of 


responses in each category for these two groups were compared. 


Discussion 


‘The findings suggest that a group of judges trained in the use of 
the Adapted Porter Scale can relistly classify varbal responses of coun- 
selora recorded on tape, even when counseles statenents are not heard. 
However, the finding that 12 per cent of the responses eculd not be 
agreed upon by 2 minimum of three of the five judges raises the question 
of possible reasons for lack of interjudge agreement. Possibly the 
total of nine responses which the judges agreed could not, be classified 
were not classifiable because of mechanical difficulties, auditory 
Problens with the tape, or the complete lack of relevance to the 
session; i.e., interruptions, etc. However, the 110 of the 886 total 
responses upon which at least three of the five judges did not agree 
raises a different kind of question. It is possible that there is a 
degree of comparability which exists between some of the categorics of 
the APS. The Judges may not be able to discriminate to ac high @ degree 
in these cases, especially when the counselee statenent is not heard. 
In the Probing category, a reflection stated in such a way as to ack 
the counselee if this is the vay he "seos" it or the way it "etrikes" 
him could be interpreted as questioning or "digging" for nore infor- 
mstion, There is a sense in which a counselor can "confront" = 
counsolee ina reflective or understanding wey, and this could be 


classified as probing ty a judge. An Interpretive or Evaluative 


category response and an Information-giving eategory response could bs 
confused if the judge were not careful to regerd the factual or norma 
tive nature of the Information-giving category response, as opposed 


to the counselor's giving his own value or opinion, An Attending 


@ 


category response which answers a question or responds in a way to 
give the counselor's opinion night not be seen as interpretive or evalu- 
ative and may not be categorised as such. an even more important pos- 
sibility, especially for the dynantes of the counseling interview, is 
that low interjudge agreenent indicates the response may be ambiguous 
and may lead to increased confusion or at least uncertainty in the 
thinking or feelings of the counseles. 

‘The gubjects in this study, all former teachers, tend to respond 
frequently to counselee statements even though many of then are clessi- 
fied only as Attending category responses. This would appear to support 
the findings of Antenen and Lister (1967) that former teachers appear to 


be more active verbally than non-teachers who becone counselors. 


In the responses considered to be substentive in nature, the 
counselors in this study made the greatest use of probing and under 

standing responses. The practicum background of this group, if it had 
‘eon effective in bringing stout a chang:, appears to heve held up when 
the results of the Gazda ot sl., Hopke, and Merrill et al. studies are 
considered. These studies indicate that the effect of the practioun 

experience results in the increased use of understanding and decreased 
use of evaluative and supportive responses, although probing and inter 


Pretive responses showed & non-significant increase. The lover use of 


evaluative responses appears to be maintained, and even though theee 


counselors w: 


0 operating in educational settings, they devoted a 
relatively scxll muster of responses te providing information to 
counseless. 

Antenen and Lister found thet ith inereasing teaching experience, 


beginning practicum students used fever intorpretive responses and 


ca 


tended to rely less upon a problag approach. While a probing statenent 
by the counselor nay ellelt an effective responsa fron the counsoles, 

the older beginning practiou: counselore in the Antenon and Lister study 
tended to prefer a cognitive approach as indicated by their greater use 


in 


of interpretive and inforuation-giving responses. The counsel 
the present study, as @ group, vere older than the group investigated 
by Antenon end Lister as indicated by a higher median age (38 v. 30), 
although the age range is similar (27 to 52 y. 24 to 52). These coun 
selors apparantly are more homogensously age-grouped and have had more 
teaching experience (nean years 5.76 y. 4.55) and counseling experience 
(moan years 4.08 y. none) than the Antenen and Lister subjects. This 
may explain the lover use of interpretive and information-giving 
responses (2% and 4f, respectively) found by Antenon and Lister in that 
the older practicun students tended to prefer interpretive and 
information-giving responses but relied less on then as teaching experi- 
ence increased. 

Wnen the group in this study vas divided into two subgroups, those 
above and those below the nesn age, the younger counselors vere sig- 
nificantly more interpretive and used more attending responses. This 
may indicste that the findings of Antenen and Lister do not hold after 
an older counselor, who was fornerly a teacher, moves avay from the 
Practicun toa job setting. He my actually nove avay from the 
tendency to attenpt to teach or impart moaning to the counseles through 


interpretive responses and may consequently move tovard providing more 


factual and norpative data through the utilisation of information 
giving rosponses. This study also indicated a slight tendency for the 


older counselors to utilise more understending responses. Tt would 
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seen possitle that the younger counselors were still learning about the 
relative ineffectiveness of trying to "teach" 9 person about hie per- 
ceptions and feelings as opposed to assisting him in gathering infor- 
nation and inproving his self-undorstanding through facilitative 
reflecting and the providing of factual and normative data. 

In the subgroupings established on the basis of practicum experienca, 


those counsslors with longer supervised practice eppearod to have becone 


more probing and interpretive. The focus on the psychological dynamii 
of hunan behavior in the practicum portion of the counselor education 
Program may cause the counselor with nore practicum to dvell more on 
eliciting and interpreting the thinking and feelings of the eounselac. 
However, there may be a minimun-length practicun experience which has & 
sonewhat lasting effect on the use of evaluative, supportive, and under 
standing responses in that these tuo subgroups appeared to be about the 
some in the verbal interview behavior in these categories as classified 
in this study, 

No significant difference in response patterns was found between 
the two subgroups when length of teaching experience was investigated. 
‘Those counselors above the mean appeared to utilise the sane proportion 
of responsos in each category as those cotmsslors below the mean. This 
finding may support the findings of Mazer et al., Antenen and Lister, 
and Merrill et wl. Most of the effect of teaching my be nogated by an 
effective practicun experience which ceuses former teachers to behave 
as much like the desired counselor-type es non-teeehers. This practicum 
effect appears to have held up after experience in the field, and 
apparently length of teaching doos not relate significantly to the 


pattern of responses used by these subgroupinge of counselors. This 
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finding may also lend support to the Antenen and Lister findings of the 
differential effects of age ratior than length of teaching experience. 
In examining the subgroupings according to length of counseling 
experience, increased oxpertence in the field appears to be related to 
slightly greator use of evaluative responses. ‘Thie was the only sub- 
group analysis which reflected an effect on the use of evaluative 
statements by the counselor. While it is slight, the use of evaluation 
appears to have returned to the verbal repertoire of the more experi- 
enced counselor when tallcing with 2 student in an educational setting. 
Mazer et gl., hovever, noted that in their study those counseling 
practicum students with teaching background used evaluative-typa 
responses in 28 per cent of the total responses exenined. There may be 
sone effect of counseling experience which tends to bring about the 


some decrease in the use of evaluative statements in the counseling 


interview as the change brought sbout by the supervised counseling 
practicun, No other significant differences were noted when the two 
subgroupings were examined for effect of length of counseling experience 


on verbal interview behavior. 


Swmary 


‘The findings of this study indicate that experienced, practicing 
counselors who have a background of teaching and supervised coun 
seling practice during professional preparation tend to nuintein the 


general pattern of verbal responses which is seen as generslly fecili- 


tating in the counseling interview. They make greatest use of probing 
responses, with a high proportion of understanding responses to 


accompany then, They tend to use evaluative, interpretive, supportive, 
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and infornation-giving responses very infrequontly and sre also frequent 
users of attending responses. 

When divided into two subgroups above and below the mean in deno- 
graphic variables, older counselors mide fewar interpretive and attending 
and more understanding and information-giving responses. Counselors in 


the subgroup with longer practicum tend 


to make greater use of inter 
Pretive and probing and less uss of attending ant informution-giving 
responses. Length of teaching experience showed no significant effect 
on the response patterns off the subgroups of counselors, but the sub- 
group with longer experionce in counseling tended to uake greater use 
of evslustive and supportive responses. 

In terms of response category use, evaluative and supportive 
responses vere most frequently used by counsolors who had been coun 
seling longest. Interpretive responses were used less frequently by 
elder counselors and vere used nore frequently ty the counselors with 
the longest precticun experience. Probing responses were used more 
often by counselors vith longer prasticuns. Understanding responses 
were used nore frequently by older counselors. Infornation-giving 
Fesponses were used nore frequently ty older counselors and less fre- 
quently by counselors with longer practicuns. Attending responses wore 
used less frequently by older counselors and counselors with longer 
Practicuns, No category appeared to be significantly preferred by 
either subgroup when examined by length of teaching experience. 

When compared with counselor education students and counselors in 
Previous studies whose responses were classified on the Porter system 
(Porter, 1950), these counselors used understanding responses less 


frequently and probing responses more frequently than did post-practicun 


& 


counselor candidetes in the Merrill st al, study. Conpared with the 
pre- or in-practicun students in counselor edueation reported by 

Gazde et al., these subjects used understanding reaponses more fre- 
quently and probing and evaluative responses less frequently. In con 
parison with Hopke's practicing counselors who hed been teachers but who 
had no practicum during preperation, these counselors were significantly 
higher in use of understanding responses and lower in use of interpretive 
and supportive responses. This group also used a much lowsr frequency 
of evaluative responses than did the former teachers in the study by 


Maser et al. 


CHAPTER V 
SMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND IMPLICATIONS 


Summary 


‘This study investigated the pattern of verbal responses of 9 group 


of 25 experienced, practicing counselors with a background of teaching 


and counseling experience and supervised counseling practicum during 
professional preparation. In addition to describing the patterns of 


responses, examinations of the results were msde in relation to th 


counsolor age, length of practicum during professional preparation, 
length of teaching, and length of counseling experience. Results of 
this investigation were compared with the findings of several related 


studies using the Porter systen analysis of verbal interview behavior 


of pre-practicum, in-practicun, and post-practioun graduate stuients in 


A 


counselor education and practicing counsolors who had not rece 
supervised practicun during professions] preparation. Tapes of coun 
seling interviews, selected ty the counsslors included in the study es 
being representative of counseling in their respective settings and sut~ 
nitted os a requirenent for application to en advanced NOBA Counseling 
and Guidance Institute to prepare consultants for counselors, were used 
for anulysis of verbel responses, Taped 10-rimute soguents fron the 


24 


15th to the 25th minute of the interview vere classified by five tr 
Judges using an adaptation of the Porter system of interview analysis. 


The adaptstion of this syater used for this study contained Evaluative, 


or 
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Interpretive, Supportive, Probing, Understanting, Infornation-giving, 
and Attending response categories. 

Responses which three of the five judges assigned to the sane 
category were summarised to obtain the response pattern of the group. 
‘These date vere anelyzed using arsain transformations and Pearson 
product, monent correlations to yield intereorrelations among responss 
types_as well as correlations of response type use with the four eoun- 
selor denographic variables of age, length of practicum, length of 
teaching experience and length of counseling experience, A multiple 
regression equation vas conputed to determine the contribution of each 
demographic variable to the variance in use of each response-type. = 
Ratios were computed to test for significance of difference between 
proportions of responses for subgroupings of counselors above and 
counselors below the mean of each of the four denographic variables. 
| Ratios were alzo computed for the purposes of comparing the group 
response patterns fron this stuly with those of previous studies of 
Pro-practicum, in-practicun, post-practicum graduate students, and 
experienced, practicing counselors who were formerly teachers but who 


had not had a supervised practicun during professional preparation. 


ings 


‘This group of counselors m 


je the greatest use of probing and 
understanding responses, using evaluative, interpretive, supportive and 
information-giving responses relatively infrequently. They vere verbally 
active, naking frequent use of attending responses. 

When divided into two evbgroups on the bests of moan ago, older 


counselors ured more understanding and infornation-giving responses 
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‘than did younger counselors, ‘The subgroup above the mean in practicum 
Length used more interpretive and probing responses while using fever 
Anfornation-giving and attending responses. The counseling experience 
subgroup investigation revealed thet counselors with longer experiance 
made more frequant use of evaluative responses. A comperizon of sub- 
groups according to length of teaching experience revealed no signifi- 
cant difference in the proportions of responses used. However, a ml- 
tiple regression analysis revealed thet length of teaching exporicnce 
was substantially related to the use of attending responses by the 
total group of 25 counselors. 

When compared with the results of previous studies which anslysed 
‘tapes according to « modification of the Porter system, these coun— 
solers used understanding responses less frequently and probing 
responses nore frequently than counsslor candidates at the completion 
of the practicun portion of professional preparation (Merrill et al., 
1968). In comparison with pre-practicun subjects (Gazda st al., 1967), 
‘these subjects used understanding responses more frequently and probing 
and evaluative responses less frequently. These counselors were sig- 
nificantly higher in use of understanding and significantly lover in 
use of interpretive and supportive responses then vere practicing 
counselors who vere formar teachers and who did not receive @ supor- 
vised practicun experience during, professional preparation (Hopke, 
1964). These counselors also used evaluative responses with a mich 
lower frequency than the former teachers who were just beginning prac~ 


ticum in a counselor education progran (Mazer et al., 1965). 
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On the basis of these findings and those of previous studies, and 
within the assumptions and limitations stated, the following conclusions 
may be made. 

1. These counselors exhibited a response pattern most closely 
resonbling the patterns exhibited by the pust-practicum counselor 
candidates investigated by Merrill at al. (1968), The two groups dif- 
fered in that these experienced counselors placed s higher priority on 
use of probing responses than use of understanding responses which vere 
preferred ty the post-prasticum counselor candidates in the Merrill 
et al. study. 

2, The effect of practicum in reducing evaluative, interpretive, 
and supportive responses appears to hold up after counselors leave the 
practicum and work as counselors in educational settings. 

3. Counseling experience after professional preparation including 
practicum appears to be related to e chenge in the interview response 
pattern of former teachers in the direction of their pre-practicun 
style of interaction, prinarily in the use of probing responses, 
although this change appears to occur slowly. 


4, Counselors with tescl 


wg and practicum backgrounds, counseling 
4n school settings, may replace evaluative and interpretive responses 
with informtion-giving typos of responses while still giving inforciation 
infrequently in the eotnseling interview. 

5. Use of probing responses appears to return to a cotinselor's 
response repertoire to a significant degree after counseling practicun 


but is accompented by the maintenance of high frequency of understanding 


n 


responses. Counselors with practicum may attempt to bring out infor- 
mation and feelings, responding with refleciion and understending, and 
focusing on affect, rather than responding to the counselee's reply to 
the counselor's question in # cognitive, evaluative or judgnantal way. 

6. Older counselors, formerly teachers, moving avay from practicum, 
appear to nove avay froma tendency to impart meaning through inter- 
pretive responses and move tovard providing more factual infornation 
and nornative date, and then tend to treat the counselee's reception of 
that information vith greater understanding than younger counselors. 

7. Tnereased practicum length may have en effect of increasing 
the more clinical interpretive approach when probing interaction occurs 
4n counseling, while shorter practicun appears to result in more infor~ 
mation provision of a factual or normative nature. 

8, After having had practicum in counseling, counselors with 
teaching experience appear to maintain a high frequency of vorbal par- 


ticipation in the counseling interaction. 


Implicetions 


The results of this study suggest several implications for the 
selection of persons to enter graduate professional preparation programs 
in counseling, the practicum experience in professional preparation as 
‘@ counselor, provision of professional consultation for counselors, 
and the investigation of the relationships between the types of verbal 
responses available to the counselor. 

‘The inerease of prograns to prepare counselors as a result of the 
MDEA Act of 1958 wes accompanied by the parallel movement of former 


teachers to counseling positions. Until recently, certification 


BR 


vequirenents for school counselors have aleo net only promoted this 
honogensity of background for counselors bnt have elso hindered rescarch 
into the effects of other types of backgrounds on the counseling 
behavior of those professionels placed in educational settings. Since 
‘school administrators were responsible for recommending candidates for 
graduate programs in counseling and also for their placement upon 
completion of ths prograns, these administrators were instrumental in 
forming the role and image of the counselor, They also were responsitle 
for evaluating the functioning of the counsolor in the school. Recentiy, 
persons fron non-teaching backgrounds have been adnitted to counselor 
preperation prograns and placed in educational sottings. Longitudinal 
studies of students with and without teaching background are therefore 
needed to extend the findings of this and previous cross-sectional, 
studies of the actual counseling behavior of counselors in the field. 
‘The effects on actual counseling behavior of length of study, as 


well as degree of involvesent, t.e., part-time or full-tine, need to 


be investigated. Findings in this study suggest there may be en optimn 


length of practicun, beyond which negative effects on the esunselor's 


behavior may develop. The efforts of the practicum experience, which 
may wall be a process-type experience reflecting a change in ways of 


relating with oneself and others and eaveing aignificant changes in 


counselor behavior, need to be stulied as to the effect on the actual 
behavior of the counselor in the Pleld rathor than the evaluative 

atmosphere of s supervised practicum, The nost appropriate practioun 
supervision my well, be a conctltant-type relationship tn which there 


is no responsibility for evaluation. 


B 


Counselors may well find that the consultant relationship may 
continue te be facilitative as they move fron the profasaional progran 
to the field, encountering pressures fron many sources to solve problems 


for students quickly and efficiently. These pi 


sures may cause the 


counselor to revert to teacher-udministrator-type evaluative interaction 


with counselees. There is a need to study the effects of placing & 
counselor in the field without a "group force" of colleagues who hold 
and interact with sane or similar attitudes in interactions with others. 
If consultation can be provided, the differential effects of the pro~ 


vision of this service to counselors should provide knowledge as to 


whether or not this type of support assists counselors in retail 
attitudes and characteristic ways of relating which appears to result 
from the practicum experience. 

Counseling practicum appears to bo related to a significant increase 
in understanding with a decrease in interpretive and evaluative responses. 
Probing responses appear to be reduced by practicum experience but 
appear to return as the counselor works in an educational setting for 
sone tine. Additional investigations are nesded to augnont several 
studies which exunined the effect of counselor responses of various 
types on the counselee. There exists the very real possibility that 
responses classified as probing my in fact not only consist of several 
types of responses but may be perceived in different and possibly posi- 
tive ways undor the umbrella of different patterns of other responses 
given by the counselor. Is thore an unrealistic aspect to the pattern 
of responses promoted by the practicum experionce? What happens after 
various patterns of responses are offered counselecs? Are there 2 


variety of patterns which result in some common point such as 


1 


convergence of understanding between the counselor and counseles as 
investigated ty Luesserheide (1969) which results in facilitation 
being perceived by the counseleo? Is not facilitation of the growth 


of the counsslee what counseling is all about? 


APPENDIXES 
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APPENDIX A 
COUNSELOR DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 


Counselor 

Tdentifi- Age, Practicum, Teaching, Counseling, 

cation Years Weoks Years Yours 

Number 
55 38 18 6 3 
113 52 36 6 8 
130 38 56 8 3 
157 48 8 10 9 
322 36 36 A 5 
325 33 8 4 2 
345 43 un 2 n 
44d, 2 14 7 5 
453 38 36 7 1 
501 52 BR 7 5 
533 es) 36 3 a 
601 27 18 1 3 
641 8 n é 2 
644 3h 36 4 2 
701 36 22 6 4 
™ 35 5h 6 1 
72 a7 28 é 2 
BB 32 36 7 1 
785 46 18 15 1 
801 33 28 7 3 
B21 a 36 5 3 
87 38 n é é 
942 38 43 3 5 
968 rr 54 2 5 
999 a3 8 a 4 

Mean 38.64 Yrs. 30.56 Wks. 5.76 Yrs. 4,08 Yrs. 


Medien 38 (Yrs. 32 Wks. 6 Yrs. 3.5 irs. 


APPENDIZ & 
ADAPTED PORTER SCALE 


The following categories adapted fron Porter (1950) are to be used 
in eategorining counselor resroness. The musber indicates the space to 
be marked for the response item on the classification shect. The letter 
indicates the symbol labeling the column representing that category. 


O- (N)- Nonmclassifisbls. 4 verbal response from the counselor wh 
ie 80 unintelligible that the words cannot be identified or is 
non-olassifiable because the rasponse cannot be claesified ic 
any of the folloving categories. 


1- (E)~ Evaluative. A response which indicates the counselor kas made 
@ judgnent of relative gcodness, appronrintenses, effectiveness. 
or rightness. He has in sone vay implied what the client mist 
sr.oupht to do; grossly or subtly. 

2 (I)- Interuretive, A response which indicates the counceler's intent 
Is to teach, to impart meaning to the client, to show hin ay 
pointing out patterns and relationships in material presented 
and thereby inolzine or 4: ng causation. 

3+ (8)- we. A response which indicates the counsster's intent 

Yesgcure, to reduce the client's intensity of feeling, to 
Re hes in suky way implied that the elient 

4- (P)- Probing. & reeponse which indicates the counselor's intent is 
to seek further inforastion, provoke further discuesion along a 
gertain Line, #0 query. He /haa in sono vay tnplied 4 
client ought or night profitebly develon or discuss a 
further. 

5- (U)- Understanting, A response which indicates the councelor's 


intent ts to so rasgozd ag in effect to ask the client 
‘the counsolor undaratands correctly wat ths olie 
how the client "feels" about it, how it "strikes" the client, 
how tho client Msaea! it, 

5-(IG)- Inforsstionaziving. A response which indicates the © 
intent is ta relato or ansvor questions stout inforea’ 
material -- anything which 1s recognized as noraative 
erally established fact. 


ding. A verbal response 


er gen= 


7 (A) 


Bttentivenas to the express: 
aapress this atteativenrss 

Hen," "Ua Hua,” ™ 
not te incl 
& quaction, 


by auch 
fss," "Yea," or "I 
ded if it gives approval 


vhich indicates the ecouselor's 


3 of the counsel 
verbal @: 
see." The response ehculd 
or disepproval or answers 
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APPENDIX C 


‘INSTRUCTIONS 


Enclosed ars 1) Counselor response categories description shoot, 
2) Written segments of counseles statementa and counselor responses, 
end 3) Written segments of counselor responses only. 


Please study the shoet which describes each of the response cate~ 
gories to be used in the study. You should familiarize yourself both 
with the meaning of each category and vith the differences between 
categories which are similar, o.g. Interpretive and Information-giving. 


As you feel generally familiar vith the categories, clessify the 
first written segment responses. Check your responses with the clessi- 
fleations listed below (Section I). Continue this femillerization and 
classifying process through the first five segments vhich give coun- 
selee statements #5 vell as counselor responses. 


Next, classify the counselor responses given in Section IT. You 
may check your classifications with the Key for Section II located at 
the end of the section. The key is spaced so each page may be aligned 
with the responses for checking. If you find you are missing # partic 
Uler category, please look over the descriptions to clarify the meaning 
of that category. 


APPENDIX D 


JUDGING TAPES 


‘The Master Tepes ha 
material is as follovs: 

Counselor Identification liusber 

"Response Wuner 1." 

(Counselor response 1 will be played.) 

"Response Nunber 2." 

(Counselor response 2 will be played.) 


been recorded at 3-3/4 IPS. The sequence of 


ete. 

(Bnd of segnent) 

Gounsaior Isentification tuxber 
(ete.) 


The classifying is to be done on an IBM 1230 scoring sheet. Flease 
check to neke sure each sheet has your Judge Identification Musber 
placed on it (upper left hand tox). Your marking is to te done with a 
Wo. 2 lead pencil (please do not use electrographic lead). 


For ach segment: 
Chack Counselor ID mumber with number of 3-digit length in ti 
upper right hand box of the scoring sheet (ignore digits 4 % 5). 
Check the response aolums to locate space to be marked for each 
category labeled with the symbols noted on the Category Description 
Sheet, i.e.) N, £, otc. 
ds each response is heard, make your judguent as to the appropriate 
category in which it should be classified and mark that response on the 
scoring sheet. In order to increase opeed, it is suggested that you 
make a light rark and fill in the spsce after the sheet is finished. 
Please check each sheet for the following: 
No stray marks. 
No double responses. 
lo onissions. 
No marks in the timing margin (the series of black lines in the 
right margin of the scoring shest). 
All responses filled in with heavy black marks. 


If any problens arise or any noterials are missing please call ne. 


Please notify me when you have completed classifying all of the 
segnants, 


Thanks 
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APPENDIX © 


RESPONSES FOR EACH COUNSELOR 


FREQUENCY OF ADAPTED FORTER SCALE CATEGORY 


Aouonbosy 
TROL 
quotooade-toH 
Suppueyay 
Supara 
wo yy wine 


Suppusysrepuy 


aurqora 


Response Caterory. 


eatqacddng 


eapqoadoquy 


eayyunteag 


STABTSFEsETO-UON, 


soqunyy UOFAWOTS 
=Fyuepy soTesumeg 


0 
6 
10 
1 
13 
5 
3 
9 
i 
3 
10 
Zz 
18 
2 


ontmnocor con G00rmoooreaom 


ror CONGO YOOOMOrONOor EY 


er occcnowo0bor oD OCC OOr Ore 
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APPENDIX F 


PER CENT OF RESPONSES: ALL ADAPTED 
PORTER SCALE CATHGORIES 


Response Category, 


a | 

aig » 2 

ae a e Boe ; 

2g , & ¢ i 
t § & $ & PG oy bo» 
Ce ee ae ee age ae Jer 8 
fe S$ @ 6 ee ow EP ge 
oe og a 8 EF 2 Sse 8 ob ae 
eo 2 #8 6 2 2 8 5 8 26 
55 0 1 0 3 mw 15 2 17 3 58 

113 2 c 10 co) 3 3 Dp) 25 6 a7 
130 0 oO Ww oO W 22 13 19 22 36 
157 0 2 6 2 oP i er 4B 
‘322 i) O o ° 18 40 O 13 27 22 
325 4 i) oO ° 40 38 DP) 10 6 AT 
BAS QO 4 oO o 43 6 6 25 4 as 
Ad, 6 ty) 3 0 9 30 o 48 2 = 
453 oO oO ° o 30 30 oO 10 30 10 
501 to) i) oO vo) 54 27 vo) 13 4 22 
533 0 6 3 3 Bh ars oO 2k 13 61 
601 oO i mh ° o 57 oO oO 28 be 
641 2 °o o 2 36 22 Co) 20 15 Ah 
644 °O o ° o 52 Ey tC) 10 = 19 
m oo W 0 39 3 68H Fw 
mM O oO 2 o 30 18 oO Bi n 43 
M12 o 7 15 ° 38 oO i) ke 30 13 
738 i) 0 oO oO 2 2 ° 28 28 ‘va 
785 0 4 oO ° cal 9 2 50 Ww 42 
801 te) t) oO oO 33 23 t) 23 9 21 
821 oO oO 3 o 10 13 ° es 3 29 
897 1 1 1 ° 13 12 oO 62 8 5 
942 oO ‘rs 28 ° 28 ara ° ° mw 7 
968 2 10 ° 2 “6 10 10 ° 7 3 
999 x 5 3 ° 15 23 9 40 10 i 

Group 1 z a ie an ee an ee 


APPENDIX G 


PER CENT OF 


PORTER SCALI 


; Ag 
ds 2 ne 
E . yy sé 
pe ae ee a8 ge 
ag oe Oe ge Oe Ae 
a ee ee ee 
E qd ¢ ¢€ 3 4 
83 & of of 6 U8 A Bt 
= ssahaaber 
55 2 o 4 43 19 30 46 
113 oO 16 0 48 35 ° 3 
130 oO 19 co) 19 38 23 21 
157 3 By! 3 46 23 "1 26 
322 ° ) rc) 30 6 0 13 
325 oO oO oO 5 48 oO 37 
345 6 Oo oO 72 10 10 29 
Abd o ? o 24 as oO 14 
453 oO o oO 50 50 ) 6 
501 ° oO ) 66 33 oO 18 
533 10 5 5 55 23 oO 38 
601 oO 20 o oO 80 0 5 
641 oO oO 3 9 37 oO 27 
bbs, 0 oO Cy) 62 37 oO 16 
701 18 i) 6 6 % 56 16 
™m tC) & oO t. 36 oO 22 
2 12 25 o 62 oO oO 8 
73S oO O oO 50 50 oO 6 
785 12 oO 0 56 25 6 16 
801 oO i ° 58 ay oO WZ 
821 Oo 12 o 37 50 oO 8 
a eo a eo. ok 
942 16 33 oO 33 16 ° 6 
968 12 co) 3 58 12 12 ei) 
99 10 8 ° 32 4s oO 37 
Group 4 5 1 Ay 33 7 510 


PER CENT OF 
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APPENDIX H 


NSES: 


ADAPTED 
PORTER SCALE CATEGORIES 1~7 


Counselor Identi~ 
fieation Number 


Reaponae Category 


» 
2 Bo: Ae 
See ese aoa oy fis 
eR a ee Beg ae 
a ee eae a ea | 
& 8g £2 ae ee 
: | oO 3 35 16 25 17 56 
° 4 cy) 34 25 O 27 4B 
oO Wa oO 1h 28 17 25 28 
2 ¥ 2 an 15 bi 31 38 
oO o o 25 56 O 18 16 
0 0 0 6 2 of fH wp 
4 i oO 5 bd vy 2 a 
cc) $ oO 10 33 o 53 30 
co) oO oO 42 42 oO 1 bd 
oO oO oO 57 28 oO 1m 2 
7 a 3 39 16 ° 28 53 
o 20 Co) oO 80 i) oO 5 
° ° 2 Ah 27 i 25 36 
oO oO ° 55 33 oO W 1B 
a O 4 4 9 42 23 21 
oO 2 o 34 21 oO 42 38 
ce Me et 3 
oO 0 oO 30 30 0 40 10 
5 0 i} 2h 10 2 56 37 
0 i) O Ay 29 ° 29 17 
o a 0 10 mh ° wal 28 
1 1 co) 1 13 oO i) 68 
16 33 oO 33 16 oO oO 6 
12 oO 3 58 12 12 oO ei 
5 4 o 7 26 i) 45 es 
3 3 4 uM 22 5 33 167 
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